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In the only interview she has ever granted, Senora 
Franco gives clues to her husband's character 


FIRS6 LADY SPAM 


By IRENE CORBALLY KUHN 


PANIARDs and foreigners alike 

S agree that Franco’s youth- 

ful and attractive wife is 
best described with two words— 
muy mujer—the 
phrase most highly 
prized by Spanish 
women. To say that 
one is muy mujer 
(very womanly) 
means adherence to 
the highest standards 
of character and be- 
havior. 

Senora Dona Car- 
men Polo y Vereterra 
de Franco was only 
14 years old when her 
mother died. She was 
the eldest of four chil- 
dren, and it naturally fell to her to 





young major in the army, came to 
Oviedo on a tour of duty. He court- 
ed her for a long time, because she 
would not marry until her sisters 
and brother were 
grown. Franco was 
her first beau — and 
her only one. They 
married when she 
was 24, rather an ad- 
vanced age for a girl 
to be married, by 
Spanish standards, 
She is now 49. 

For some years af- 
ter their marriage 
they lived the typical 
life of an army ofh- 
cer’s family. It was 
never in her nature, I 
was told, to be ambitious for herself. 


care for her two younger sisters, her She has always, apparently, been 
brother, and her father. She was still quite happy to let her husband have 
caring for them when Franco, a all the ambition for the family, to be 
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the shadow behind the substance, 
the knowing wife whose great 
strength lay in accepting her role of 
wife and fulfilling it. This quality 
of the women of Spain, which 
Americans and Europeans have 
given up, makes married life in the 
Spanish-speaking world vastly dif- 
ferent from what it is in the U.S. 
and other countries. The Spanish 
social system honors the woman 
who is most womanly. 

My interview with Sefora Franco 
began with the usual conversational 
gambits that open any talk between 
strangers meeting for the first time. 
She was a trifle nervous as we shook 
hands, but she soon was entirely at 
ease. She began by asking me how 
long I had been in Spain, and re- 
marked that Americans were still 
something of a rarity as tourists in 
the country. I rejoined that Spain is 
still something of an unknown 
quantity for the pleasure-traveling 
American. Her eyes glinted humor- 
ously as she replied, “Perhaps not 
much is known of us at peace, but 
certainly there was great interest in 
your country in our Civil war. I 
know that the communists were 
able to make very successful prop- 
aganda and enlist great sympathy 
for their cause in the U.S. during 
the war.” 

She shrugged slightly and a faint 
smile crossed her face. “We did not 
have a single cent to spare for such 
a luxury as propaganda. Instead we 
had to maintain silence and concen- 
trate on winning the war. I have 
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heard, too, that it is a common belief 
in the U.S. that the war was won 
for us by the German and Italian 
armies. That is not true, of course. 
We did have the moral support of 
the Germans, certainly. They were 
interested in maintaining the bal- 
ance of power in Europe against the 
Russians. But to say that they won 
the war for us is nonsense. The war 
was won by the fighting heart and 
spirit of the Spanish people who 
knew they were fighting a crusade 
against communism.” 

She paused momentarily. “For 
you must understand that in the 
years of the Republic, from 1931 to 
1936, the communists had made 
great inroads, and virtually control- 
led the Spanish government; and it 
was against this experience of com- 
munist despotism that the Spanish 
people fought. 

“But to get back to propaganda. 
We had the support of the Germans 


' because they knew that the French, 


through their Popular Front, were 
backing the Reds here; and they 
threw their influence to us to fore- 
stall that. Our side of the story— 
and indeed, the true story of the 
Civil war—was never told in the 
U.S.” 

There was a touch of defiance, 
velvet-edged defiance, in her eyes as 
she said that. I asked her where she 
had been when the Civil war broke 
out. 

She leaned back against the bro- 
cade sofa, and mused reminiscently. 
“My husband and my daughter— 
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she was then nine years old—the 
three of us were in the Canary 
islands. My husband was governor- 
general of the islands at that time. 
And when the war broke out, he 
left immediately for Africa to raise 
an army among the Spaniards and 
the Moors there. Then he planned 
to return with the army through 
the South. 

“My daughter and I took passage 
on a small boat traveling to Marseil- 
les. We went incognito—under a 
passport issued in my maiden name. 
From Marseilles we went to Paris 
and stayed there about a week while 
I got in touch with an old French 
governess of mine. I was worried 
for my child, because while we had 
not been threatened openly—” she 
hesitated—“well,; I knew we were 
being looked for. 1 finally found my 
old governess, and Carmencita and 
I went with her to her village in the 
South. We stayed there for a few 
weeks and then I decided it. would 
be better for us to keep moving. Not 
even my husband knew where we 
were, because I wrote him very little 
—just brief notes to tell him we were 
all right. I did not want the notes to 
be traced.” 

“When did you return to Spain 
then, Sefora?” I asked. 

“We returned just a little more 
than three months later. My hus- 
band had re-entered Spain with the 
army he had raised. We came in, still 
traveling incognito, through Na- 
varre, and made our way to Cas- 
ceres, where we met him and went 


on with him to Sevilla. Then, in 
October, 1936, he was proclaimed 
head of the state in Burgos and we 
all went up there. After that, we re- 
mained with him throughout the 
war—in his headquarters.” 

“You had your share of war ex- 
periences, then?” 

She gestured lightly. “No, I could 
not say that. It was nothing for me. 
The ones who bore the brunt of 
the war’s horrors were those in the 
front lines—and those others, men 
and women and children, who were 
unfortunate enough to be trapped in 
the communist-occupied zones.” 

“And do you find it very difficult 
to be the wife of a head of state?” 

“No—for me it is nothing. His is 
the responsibility. My husband is 
dedicated to his work and I keep my 
place in the background. But I’m 
always there when he needs me. I 
think a good wife’s function is not 
to complicate her husband’s life, but 
to keep it calm and peaceful. Espe- 
cially when his work is as demand- 
ing of his time and energies as my 
husband’s is.” 

It was interesting to me that she 
referred always to Franco as “my 
husband,” and never by the more 
grandiose titles by which he is 
known to others—Generalissimo or 
El Caudilio. 

“T have heard, Sefora Franco, that 
your husband is very much of a fam- 
ily man.” 

She laughed. “Very much so.” 

“And I have heard, too, that you 
always take all your meals together 
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that he depends greatly on your 
companionship and that he especial- 
ly looks forward to these times to- 
gether.” 

She nodded in agreement as I 
went on. “And sometimes when he 
is involved in the affairs of state, 
that has meant, for example, that 
you have had to wait until 5:30, say, 
before you have been able to begin 
lunch.” 

She smiled again. 

I said that Franco’s mealtime hab- 
its must complicate his family’s so- 
cial schedule quite often. 

“They certainly do,” she answered 
good-humoredly. “You have no idea 
how much, really. The other day, for 
instance, he was occupied with work 
and meetings and we were not able 
to begin lunch until six. That would 
have been all right—Carmencita and 
I do not mind—except that I had in- 
vited some friends for tea. And they 
began arriving for tea just as we had 
sat down to lunch!” 

The Sefora waits alone now. She 
no longer has her daughter’s com- 
panionship because in April, Car- 
mencita, the Francos’ only child, was 
married to a young Spanish aristo- 
crat, the Marqués de Villaverde, Dr. 
Cristobal Martinez Bordin. 

I asked her about the Auxilio So- 


cial, the social organization, national 


in scope, which runs the orphanages, 


soup kitchens, maternity clinics and 
child-welfare centers. All the young 
girls in Spain, from all classes of so- 
ciety, put in considérable time work- 
ing with the Auxilio Social. 
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“I understand you had a great 
hand in starting this organization. 
It’s a kind of volunteer sociai-work 
agency, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, engaged in every kind of 
social work—those you have named 
and more. But I cannot claim any 
particular credit for myself in the 
really marvelous work that Auxilio 
Social has been doing—that belongs 
to its president, Pilar Primo de Ri- 
vera, who has dedicated herself to 
the work and done it magnificently, 
and trained a corps of young girls 
who are as enthusiastic and able as 
she is. My daughter has served with 
it. My own part in it has been very 
small, actually. I have been particu- 
larly interested, though, in founding 
special hospitals for tuberculosis and 
contagious diseases. We now have 
some of the finest sanitoria on the 
Continent here in Spain. I am sure 
our best would compare favorably 
with yours in the States.” 

“Have you ever thought of com- 
ing to the U.S. on a visit?” 

She smiled broadly. “Indeed, I 
have. I should like very much to go. 
I have traveled a great deal in Eu- 
rope—but never in the U.S., and I'd 
love to see your country. But,” she 
chuckled, “my husband is what we 
call ‘un militar muy pesado,’ that is, 
a very conscientious soldier, and he 
has never allowed himself more than 
one month’s leave a year—just the 
ordinary leave for a Spanish officer. 
So that has never left us time for 
long trips. But perhaps now that air- 
plane travel is so easy and so swift, 
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we may be able to make that trip 
one day.” 

“I have heard that you may be 
going to Rome for the Holy Year.” 

“Yes, I think I probably shall. 
There is to be the canonization of 
a Spanish saint and I would like very 
much to be present at the cere- 
monies.” 

I glanced over at the gold clock 
that sat on a marble table. I had been 
with Sefora Franco almost 40 min- 
utes. I murmured something about 
the time and rose. Just before I left 
I asked her if I could bring my pho- 
tographer in to take a few pictures. 
She agreed readily, and while the 
photographer fumbled nervously 
with the long cord of the flash at- 
tachment, she directed him to the 
wall plugs. She posed easily and 
matter-of-factly for the pictures—as 
a professional would, really, and I 
had a chance then to notice all the 
details of her costume—a simple 
black wool dress whose starkness 
was relieved by a few pieces of jew- 
elry: a triple strand of fine pearls, 
matching earrings, and a gold pin 
of exquisite workmanship. Over her 
shoulders she wore a short Persian 
lamb jacket, the fur worked 
in strips, alternating with 
wool to match the dress of 
the three-piece suit. As she 
folded her hands for the 
picture, I noticed that she 
wore no wedding ring. In- 
stead, on the third finger of 
her left hand was a curious 
ring of twisted gold set with 





rubies. and some small diamonds. 

Once the pictures had been taken, 
we moved to the door and she re- 
mained behind while the footman 
showed us downstairs and into the 
bright winter sunshine in the court- 
yard. We drove down the short 
driveway, out through the gates of 
the Pardo palace, and onto the road 
to Madrid once more. 

I found myself thinking that the 
memory of her charm and the quiet 
force of her personality was a per- 
sistent one, amd began then to re- 
member the stories I had heard of 
her influence on Franco. When they 
were married he was a tough, hard- 
bitten soldier, a realistic and impor- 
tunate man who reveled in the 
strong discipline of army life. He is 
still first and foremost a soldier, but 
under the gentle sway of her influ- 
ence he has become, so one is told, 
a deeper man, devoted to the warm- 
er and subtler discipline of family 
life and, even more, strongly reli- 
gious. To the world, and indeed, to 
Spain itself, Franco remains an enig- 
matic figure, aloof, symbolic to his 
friends of all the best in the Spanish 
character and, to his enemies, of all 
the worst. But that his wife 
has played her role in shap- 
ing that character is un- 
deniable. And one felt, after 
meeting her, that many of 
the mysteries that surround 
him could be stripped away 
could one really know the 
woman who has shared his 
life for 25 years. 











Every success story has a reason behind it 


Jackie Robinson's Mom 


By ARTHUR D. MORSE 


Condensed from Better Homes and Gardens* 


HE three older Rob- 
inson boys shared 
the big bed up- 
stairs, but Jackie, 
at 3, still slept with his 
mother, and that wor- 
ried her so much that 
she offered him 25¢ a 
week to join his broth- 
ers. To Mallie Robin- 
son, breadwinner for 
four sonsanda @ 
daughter, 25¢ was a 
lotof money. Her hus- 
band had deserted her back in Cairo, 
Ga., and now she was working as 
a domestic to pay for the house on 
Pepper St. in Pasadena, Calif. 

But Jackie was a little too young 
to appreciate the buying power of 
a quarter. It was comfortable to 
snuggle against his mother, certain- 
ly more cozy than having his blan- 
kets yanked off by Edgar, Frank, 
and Mack. 

After Mallie had tried every trick, 
only to find Jackie still curled in her 
bed, she called upon her greatest 
weapon—prayer. “Lord,” she said, 
“You never failed me yet. It’s time 
for Jackie to stop being a baby.” 

Late that night Jackie awakened 












in terror. “Mama,” he 
cried, “I dreamed a 
man came through the 
window to steal me.” 

“Lord, You're an- 
swering my _ prayer,” 
Mallie whispered. She 
turned to Jackie. “Look 
here,” she said softly. 
“The best thing for you 
is to go upstairs. No- 
body could climb up 
there; and if they did, 
your brother Edgar is 
such a light sleeper he’d wake up—” 

“And Edgar’s strong,” Jackie said 
excitedly. “He could knock out any- 

So the three older brothers moved 
over in their bed for the boy who 
was to grow up to become the Na- 
tional league’s leading batter, win 
its Most Valuable Player award, and 
terrorize pitchers with his daring 
base running. 

Mallie Robinson’s prayers have 
guided her family through serious 
problems as well as minor strate- 
gems like moving Jackie upstairs. In 
a life of intense self-sacrifice, this 
gentle, gray-haired woman of 60 has 
relied on inexhaustible resources of 


6 *Copyright 1950, Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. May, 1950, 
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faith, courage, and good humor. To- 
day her son’s big-money salary as a 
Dodger means economic security 
for her; but her spiritual values, like 
the modest house on Pepper St., are 
unchanged. Mallie’s own father was 
a slave, but it was she who taught 
Jackie self-control, tenacity, and dig- 
nity. 

When they first arrived in Pasa- 
dena, in 1922, six Robinsons and 
nine relatives lived in a two-bed- 
room flat. There was no hot water 
and no sink, and the dishes were 
washed in the bathtub. Three days 
after the 15 were settled, Mallie had 
a job, the rooms were tidy, supper 
was on time, and someone was al- 
ways on hand to watch the children. 
Mallie, who spent the day cleaning 
other homes, returned to help with 
dinner and do her own heavy wash- 
ing.. Through it all, she kept her 
sense of humor, squelched fights 
among the 15, and found time to 
mother her own brood. Still, it was 
with relief and new hope that she 
moved her youngsters to 121 Pepper 
St. 

This house had plumbing and a 
marvelous banister for sliding. But 
it presented Mallie with a problem. 
The Robinsons were the only col- 
ored family on the block, and the 
neighbors were glowering. Mallie 
had assumed that the real-estate 
dealer would put them in a neigh- 


-borhood where they were welcome. 


Mallie was a peaceful person, but 
she was also courageous. She de- 
cided not to move, but to win the 


good will of her neighbors. In the 
beginning, she would keep the chil- 
dren in the house to avoid incidents. 
This was difficult because she work- 
ed all day, and, after all, the young 
Robinsons had a normal amount of 
spirit. Mallie told them not to make 
too much noise and to stay out of 
fights, tough restrictions on any 
healthy youngster. But the neigh- 
bors hatched their plans anyway. 
They would raise enough money to 
buy Mallie out. One day the old 
widow who lived next door spilled 
the beans. She had been as aloof as 
the others, but she called Mallie over 
to the fence and blurted out her 
sentiments. 

“You must think Fm mean,” she 
said. “If it wasn’t for the others, I’d 
be happy to have you as a neighbor. 
No one ever kept that house so well, 
and I’ve watched the way your chil- 
dren take care of themselves. Why, 
I wouldn’t care if you lived in my 
home.” Mallie smiled, and _ the 
widow scampered away so no one 
would notice the meeting. 

The neighbors had difficulty col- 
lecting enough money to buy out 
the Robinsons, and they asked the 
widow, who had some extra cash, 
to put up the difference. After all, 
she lived next door and would gain 
most by forcing out the Robinsons. 
But at the crucial meeting, the old 
lady stood up and announced that 
the Robinsons were the nicest neigh- 
bors she had ever had. The plan col- 
lapsed, and the Robinson children 
were allowed outdoors. 
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In the morning, after she gave 
them all a sprucing, Mallie would 
put little Willa Mae in charge of the 
house and go off to her job. When 
she got a job with a Mrs. Dodge, 
the new employer looked over Mal- 
lie’s 115 pounds doubtfully. “You 
sure can iron, but I don’t think 
you're big enough for the heavy 
work,” she said. 

“Don’t look at that little part of 
me,” replied Mallie. “I’m as strong 
as an ox.” Twenty years later, she 
was still working for the Dodges. 

But the few dollars Mallie could 
earn in that era of low-salaried do- 
mestic help was not enough to feed 
her five growing youngsters. There 
were many difficult days until the 
city welfare department came to the 
rescue with $30 a month, three 
quarts of milk a day, and two gro- 
cery orders every week. The family 
began to sprout. 

Mack and Edgar wanted to grow 
up like Jack Johnson, the ex-heavy- 
weight champ. Jackie tried to keep 
pace with their bag punching in the 
back yard. Mack’s muscles began to 
ripple. 

One day a fight-promoter friend 
told Mallie that Mack could be an- 
other Jack Johnson. Mallie’s head 
was so turned by this possible solu- 
tion to the family’s financial prob- 
lems that she let Mack go ahead and 
train for a fight. But before long 
he came home from a workout with 
battered lips, closed eyes, and a 
bloody nose. 

“I don’t think God intended you 


to make so much money,” Mallie 
said resignedly. Mack’s athletic am- 
bitions had to be content with two 
world’s records in track, and an 
Olympic medal. 

While the boys in the neighbor- 
hood were admiring Mack, the 
Olympic sprinter, Jackie was quick- 
ly beginning to learn the wonders 
of a ball. It all began when Mallie 
unraveled some old woolen socks, 
rolled the strands into a ball, and 
covered it with a rag. Jackie gave it 
a terrible beating. Every day he took 
a stick and banged the makeshift 
ball through the house and up and 
down the street. If he knocked it 
into a sewer or a puddle, he’d run 
home with it and dry it by the fire 
at night. It was lopsided and ragged, 
but he took care of it as if it were 
the finest horsehide. 

When Willa Mae, who was. the 
youngest next to Jackie, was old 
enough for school, Mallie faced a 
new problem: who would take care 
of Jackie? She called her daughter. 

“Willa Mae,” said Mallie, “you 
are going to take Jackie to school 
with you.” 

“But mama, Jackie’s too little,” 
Willa Mae protested. “They won't 
let him in.” 

“They’ve got to,” said Mallie. “It’s 
the only way we can be sure he 
won't get in trouble.” 

So Willa Mae trudged off to kin- 
dergarten at the Grover Cleveland 
school with the extra assignment of 
baby sitter. The teacher sent a note 
home informing Mallie that chil- 
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dren could not attend kindergarten 
until they were old enough to talk. 
Mallie promptly taught Jack to say 
“Good morning, teacher,” but he 
couldn’t pronounce the ¢. Finally 
the teacher summoned Mrs. Robin- 
son. 

Mallie explained her plight. “If I 
have to stay home from work to 
watch Jack, we'll need more welfare 
money. Why not just put him in the 
sandbox? He’s a good boy and he'll 
play without bothering anyone; it'll 
save the city money.” 

For a year Jack played in the sand- 
box, and Willa Mae took him to 
school and brought him home. A 
few years after he left the sandbox, 
Jack’s schoolmates discovered he 
could play ball. One evening Jackie 
strolled into the kitchen and told his 
mother not to put up a lunch for 
him any more. 

“Going on a diet?” she asked. 

“Nope,” he replied. “The fellows 
will split their lunches with me if I 
play on their team.” 

When Jackie was old enough to 
realize how his mother was strug- 
gling to educate the family and pay 
off the mortgage, he took on all the 
jobs he could to help her. He got 
up at four on Sundays to sell the 
Los Angeles Times and the Exam- 
iner. On weekday evenings he wa- 
tered shrubbery for his uncle, a land- 
scape gardener, earning $1 a week. 
When he was paid on Saturday 
night, he would run down Pepper 
St., yelling, “Mamma, meet me, 
meet me; I got a dollar for you.” 


On Saturdays, Jack collected pa- 
per and rags, tied and packed them 
for sale to the junkman. When he 
had a spare moment, he would find 
and sell the balls lost at a near-by 
golf course. He shined shoes, swept 
sidewalks, and, prophetically, sold 
hot dogs at the Rose Bowl. This was 
particularly rewarding because he 
was allowed to keep his leftover 
rolls. 

Mallie had felt the tug of religion 
at an early age. Her father had never 
learned to read. One day when Mal- 
lie was in grammar school, he blurt- 
ed out his great ambition: he wanted 
to read the Bible before he died. So 
when 10-year-old Mallie came home 
from school, she would sit on the 
porch and give her father reading 
lessons. 

When she grew up, she wanted 
her own children to have education 
and faith, to her the wellsprings of 
self-respect and_ self-advancement. 
So after Jackie’s papers were deliv- 
ered, there was always Sunday 
school, with Mallie trooping into 
church with her friends’ youngsters 
as well as her own. 

Jackie was skeptical about his 
need for formal religion. Once when 
his mother chided him about his 
attitude, he countered, “Aw, I’m a 
good boy anyway.” 

Mallie shook her head, and re- 
plied, “If you plant a crop and don’t 
cultivate it, nothing grows. That’s 
the way with religion; it dries up if 
you don’t tend it.” 

For all her religious faith, Mallie 
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was no zealot. When she finally per- 
suaded Jack to become active in the 
Methodist church, the minister has- 
tily scheduled a Baptism. But Mal- 
lie knew her son was not ready. 
“Jack’s got to be sincere,” she told 
the minister. “He’s got to under- 
stand what this means and believe 
in it.” So she postponed the Baptism, 
and the next Sunday he was batting 
a ball in the Brookside park. 

The incident was characteristic of 
Mallie’s approach to motherhood. 
She exposed Jack to the influences 
she respected. She provided as much 
opportunity as she could, but she 
aimed for sincerity, not blind obedi- 
ence. 

Except for Mack, Jackie was the 
speediest runner in the neighbor- 
hood. In two years at John Muir 
Technical High school in Pasadena, 
he learned the rudiments of foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball and track; 
and when he entered Pasadena Ju- 
nior college, he went into high gear 
as America’s greatest all-around 
athlete since Jim Thorpe. 

At the conference track meet in 
Pomona, he soared 25 feet, 614 
inches, on his last broad jump to 
beat Mack’s junior-college world rec- 
ord by an inch. He jumped into a 
car, drove 42 miles to Glendale for 
a baseball game, got two hits, fielded 
flawlessly at shortstop, and the team 
went on to win the championship. 
Robinson’s .466 batting average led 
the conference. In basketball he was 
the league’s high scorer, caging 28 
points in one game, though he didn’t 





even play with the team full time. 

But it was in football that his 
speed and agility attracted the most 
attention. In his second season at 
P.J.C. (he had just recovered from 
a broken ankle), he gained 1,500 
yards and scored 131 points in lead- 
ing his team to 11 straight wins. 
One of his touchdown runs was for 
105 yards. Crowds of 45,000 watched 
Pasadena’s games at the Rose Bowl, 
lured by the flashing feet of a boy 
who had once sold hot dogs in the 
same stadium. 

Mallie sat in the stands, and every 
time Jackie was at the bottom of the 
pile she prayed. He finally told her, 
“If you’d just think a little bit about 
all those other fellows on the field, 
you wouldn’t worry so much about 
me. 

After the football season closed, 
121 Pepper St. became a mecca for 
college scouts. Many of them of- 
fered Jackie a free education. Mallie 
remembered there had been the 
same interest in Mack. But after 
Mack’s meteoric beginnings at Ore- 
gon State he had married -and left 
college. Mallie knew that sports 
headlines could be forgotten. 

She had traveled thousands of 
miles with her five children so they 
could go to good schools, with an 
opportunity to succeed by their own 
merit. Now her boys, given the 
chance at an education, were play- 
ing instead of studying. 

Some of the other schools which 
offered athletic scholarships includ- 
ed personal-living allowances for 
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Mallie, but Jackie’s brother, Frank, 
had convinced her that the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles 
offered Jack the best opportunity for 
an education along with sports. 

Mallie’s decision had echoes in 
Jackie’s later career. Before he signed 
his minor-league contract with Mon- 
treal, he was approached by Jorge 
Pasquel, head of the Mexican league, 
who was tempting American play- 
ers with huge salaries. Pasquel of- 
fered Robinson several times what 
he would get at Montreal, and there 
was the added assurance that he 
would suffer no indignities in Mex- 
ico. But Montreal was a stepping- 
stone to Brooklyn, and Jack was pre- 
pared to meet and overcome indig- 
nity. 

So he turned down the more ex- 
travagant offers and accepted a 
scholarship to U.C.L.A. Frank 
was pleased, but tragedy struck him 
before Jackie ever got to college. 
Frank was fatally injured when an 
automobile swerved and collided 
with his motorcycle. Jack was the 
first to reach him. Five hours later 
Frank died. 

Considered a sophomore because 
of his junior-college experience, Jack 
became varsity right halfback his 
first season at U. C. L. A. He and the 
great Kenny Washington were a 
brilliant combination as the Bruins 
rolled through a rugged 10-game 
schedule unbeaten, but tied four 
times. Jackie led the nation in two 
departments. He gained an average 
of 12.2 yards a try at rushing, and 





averaged better than 20 yards on 
punt returns. 

After his running, pass receiving, 
and kicking had tied a great Stan- 
ford team, the Stanford coach, Tiny 
Thornhill, said, “Robinson is the 
greatest runner I have seen in all of 
my connection with football—and 
that’s some 25 years.” Jackie was 
mentioned on almost every All- 
American in his first season of col- 
lege play. 

In his basketball debut against 
Stanford, Jackie scored 23 points and 
went on to lead the Southern divi- 
sion of the Coast conference and tie 
the U.C.L.A. record with 148 
points in league play. In track, he 
won both the N.C. A.A. and Pa- 
cific-coast broad-jumping titles. In 
his first baseball game, he got four 
hits in a row and stole five bases, 
including two thefts of home. He 
was the first U.C.L.A. athlete to 
win four letters in major sports in 
a single year, and he passed all his 
subjects without difficulty. 

“I could see then that there was 
nothing for me to worry about,” 
Mallie said. “Jack was doing fine.” 

Jackie’s second and final year at 
U.C. L.A. was very much like his 
first. Again he received All-Amer- 
ican mention, and more than 700,000 
fans voted him on the College All- 
Star team. Again, too, he was the 
league’s leading basketball scorer. 
But the most important thing that 
happened to him was a lovely U. C-- 
L.A. freshman named Rachel An- 
netta Isum. 
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It was a complicated situation, 
and he explained it to Mallie. “There 
are two girls at school I’ve been 
thinking about,” he said. “One of 
them tells me she’s crazy about foot- 
ball players, and makes a real fuss 
over me. She keeps telling me I 
shouldn’t come to school in a T-shirt 
and slacks. The other girl won’t even 
look at me, keeps her nose buried 
in a book, and she’s so quiet she 
won't even answer when you ask a 
question. She just sits on a bench 
and studies,” 

“Sounds like that one might make 
you a wife,” said Mallie. “The other 
one’ll bulldoze you if you marry her. 
You better pay attention to the quiet 
girl.” 

Jackie was floored by Rachel’s dis- 
interest, and he fumbled his at- 
tempts to date her. He didn’t realize 
that she thought he was conceited. 
When she discovered his almost 
painful shyness, the romance blos- 
somed. 

Jack arranged for Mallie to meet 
Rachel at church one day, and the 
girl and the woman eyed each other 
furtively over their prayer books. 
Mallie’s first analysis was “too tall 
and too skinny,” but when Rachel 
asked timidly about Jack’s favorite 
dishes, Mallie was won over. 

-Mallie was now in financial 
straits, for she couldn’t work long 
enough hours as a domestic to keep 
up the house and pay all the ex- 
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penses. Mack had his own. wife and 
baby to worry about, and Edgar and 
Willa Mae couldn’t contribute 
enough to meet all the obligations. 
There was only one other possible 
breadwinner, Jackie. So in March, 
1941, lacking less than a year of 
credits for his degree, he left U. C.- 
L. A. He became an athletic instruc- 
tor at a camp for underprivileged 
children. Soon he was in the army. 

Rachel continued her studies at 
U.C.L.A. After studying at the 
University of California Medical 
center, she became a _ registered 
nurse. Meanwhile, in the army, 
Jack rose from private to second 
lieutenant. He signed a contract 
with Montreal, and got married. 

The story was on its way to a 
happy ending, and not only in the 
sports pages. The boy who had once 
lived with 14 relatives in a two-bed- 
room flat was yet to appear be- 
fore a congressional committee and 
give testimony so eloquent it would 
be reprinted in editorials through- 
out the nation to prove that the 
American dream is not a rusty relic 
of a bygone era. Mallie, with the 
gentle face and the hard core of 
courage, had led her fatherless fam- 
ily to victory over the bitterest ob- 
stacles, poverty and prejudice. 

Mallie Robinson’s life is summed 
up in her favorite saying, “Take one 
step toward God, and He'll take two 
toward you.” 


$*BBraccinc may not bring happiness,” said the old fisherman. “But no man 
having caught a large fish goes home through the alley.” 





Father Mathew Record (March, 50). 























BouT 2,600 miles east of the 

U.S. mainland and 850 

miles west of Portugal is 

a tiny island paradise in 
the North Atlantic. This island is 
Santa Maria, seventh in size of the 
nine Azores. It lies amid its sister 
islands like an emerald in a cluster 
of oddly shaped sea shells. 

Santa Maria, because of its com- 
mercial and industrial unimpor- 
tance, was ignored by the outside 
world for 500 years. Its Portuguese 
administrators gave it hardly a 
thought. But in 1944 the U.S. Air 
Force was urgently in need of an 
alternate landing-leg for its Atlantic 
air bridge. By arrangement with the 
Portuguese government, it descend- 
ed thunderously upon the quiet little 
mountaintop. Cargo ships hurried 
in and out of the little harbor, tow- 
ing overloaded steel barges; bull- 
dozers devastated the earth; and 
half-tracks and caterpillars made 
frightful inroads upon the topogra- 
phy. Noisy trucks and speeding 


Where the people live one day at a time and have 
never heard of nervous breakdowns 


Utopia in the Azores 


By JAMES WAKEFIELD BURKE 


jeeps dashed madly about while 
dynamite and soldiers broke the 
peaceful quiet of the island. The 
docile, simple handful of natives 
who had dwelt there in absolute 
seclusion and naive oblivion from 
the outside world for five centuries 
were frustrated and frightened. 
Today the people of Santa Maria 
live cheek and jowl with the huge 
air base, but pay little attention to it. 
They lead their lives in their own 
traditions, never bothering to smile 
at the visitors from the hurry-hurry 
industrial world. The simple Santa 
Marians always enjoy something 
their rich and powerful visitors can- 
not always obtain, peace of mind. 
The visitor to Santa Maria, if he 
cares to walk half a mile or take a 
five-minute taxi ride, may see the 
inhabitants as they were when Frei 
Goncalo Velho dropped a handful 
of people there in 1432. Frei Goncalo 
Velho, a Knight Templar of the Or- 
der of Christ, an old sea dog, discov- 
ered the Azores (meaning “hawk”) 
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in 1432. In February, 1493, Christo- 
pher Columbus stopped off at the 
island of Santa Maria, en route back 
to Spain from the New World, and 
fulfilled a vow of homage to our 
Lady which he made when despair 
tempted him at sea. 

From time to time Santa Maria 
has been raided by pirates and once 
by the Moors, but because the island 
was so poor and the people so sim- 
ple no harm was done. Until the 
coming of the air base these smallish, 
narrow-waisted, trim people with 
sharp faces and twinkling dark eyes 
have been left quite to themselves. 
Even the peoples of the rich neigh- 
boring islands leave them alone. 

Santa Maria’s climate is ideal. The 
thermometer stands between 60° 
and 70° the year round, with wind 
velocities of only ten to 15 m.p.h. Its 
natives detest the light rains of No- 
vember, December, and January, 
and can always be seen carrying an 
umbrella during that season. All 
along the smooth, rock roads you 
will find excavations in the sheer 
walls, dug out as a place of refuge 
against sudden showers. 

Vila do Porto, a mile and a half 
from the air base, is the only town 
on Santa Maria. It is a Y-street affair, 
the stem of the Y stretching from 
the dock up the steep hillside to the 
ancient church of Nossa Senhora dos 
Anjos (Our Lady of the Angels), 
in which part of Columbus’ crew 
went to Mass after the fruitful voy- 
age to the Antilles. At Nossa Sen- 
hora dos Anjos church the main 
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street branches out into two streets. 
All the buildings are of stone, save 
an occasional one of thick hewn tim- 
bers. There are none higher than 
two stories, with the proprietors’ 
families usually living upstairs. 
They are white and pink pastel, 
with gray cobblestone streets sepa- 
rating them. The clerks are to be 
found sitting outside with their hats 
pulled down over their eyes, dozing. 
Merchandise is displayed much the 
same as in our American country 
stores. The Santa Marian seldom 
opens his store before ten in the 
morning. 

There are about 500 people in the » 
port of Vila do Porto, all descend- 
ants of the first settlers; and quite 
naturally, most of them related. 
About half of the males belong to 
the army, proudly wearing their 
gray uniforms, short sabers, trousers 
stuck inta their high shoes, and red 
rank stripes on their shoulders. To 
be in the army is a high honor, 
though there is nothing for a soldier 
to do except pose and loaf. Even a 
higher honor is that of being a mem- 
ber of the Republican Guard, which 
requires a minimum of three years 
of army service with a perfect con- 
duct record. There are about 75 of 
these Prussian-looking — stalwarts 
wearing spiked helmets, high-pol- 
ished boots, and fancy dark gray 
uniforms. They are the law enforc- 
ers, although there is little to en- 
force, for the people of Santa Maria 
are law-abiding and peaceful. The 
public jail is never in use, its doors 
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having had no lock for over 100 
years. 

Santa Marians do everything with 
a great deal of ceremony. Their 
manners are genteel and urbane in 
spite of the rustic appearance of the 
people. The men shake hands upon 
meeting and parting, always remove 
their hats upon passing men, wom- 
en, and church. Women kiss upon 
meeting and parting. Sons kiss the 
father’s hand upon retiring. Men 
wear their hats indoors, for they 
wish to represent their homes as so 
humble that they do not deserve 
even the consideration of uncovering 
their heads. Native officers, soldiers, 
and guards salute every stranger 
from the air base and expect a salute 
in return. 

Courting is typically Latin style 
and picturesque. The poor boy must 
endure the inclemency of the ele- 
ments while standing outside the 
house talking with his lady love 
through an open window. A chap- 
eron sits inside with the girl. The 
man is strictly forbidden in the 
house until the banns are published. 

The big family festivity of the 
year is the Matacao do Pordo, or the 
killing of the fattened pig. The pig 
is killed upon reaching full growth, 
full growth being timed to come at 
Christmas. It is the main topic of 
conversation for weeks in advance. 
A gentle-hearted family, after rais- 
ing the pig for two years, become 
so attached to it that it becomes a 
pet, and they do not have the heart 
to kill it. Usually a neighbor is called 


in to do the sticking. The con- 
demned pig wears a garland of 
flowers and goes to his doom strik- 
ing sadness in the hearts of its fam- 
ily, while the fade, a traditional 
Portuguese ballad, is sung by all. It 
is sung in the old-fashioned six-note 
scale, and all the verses are chanted 
alike, giving the ballad an odd mo- 
notony and sadness. The accompani- 
ment is on the Churambela or 
mouth organ, or a stringed instru- 
ment resembling our mandolin. 

All public celebrations are of a 
religious nature, and are the only 
means of entertainment. The festa 
of Santo Amaro is held annually, 
in which the women bring cakes 
made in the likeness of legs and 
arms. The womenfolk present an 
odd spectacle trudging up the hills 
in their bare feet, dark skirts and 
brilliant blouses, with great bloated 
and grotesque feet and hands pro- 
truding from underneath their long 
shawls. After the festa, the legs and 
arms of cake are sold at auction, the 
returns maintaining the church un- 
til the next festa. 

All the people of Santa Maria are 
Catholic. The patron saint of the 
island is Fatima, a Moorish girl who 
lived in Portugal in the days of the 
Moorish occupation. On a high hill 
overlooking the town is her chapel. 
Symbolic of the beads in the full 
rosary, 150 steps lead to the chapel. 
The natives doing penance, after 
walking across the island and over 
the mountain barefoot, climb the 
steps on their knees, chanting the 
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‘Rosary, and pausing at each step. 
The people support themselves 
without any outside help. Agricul- 
ture and cattle raising are about all 
they know. Corn bread is their main 
diet, fresh vegetables are almost un- 
known. They eat a great quantity of 
sweet potatoes. Goats provide some 
milk and meat. When people fish, 
what they do not need for today they 
throw back into the ocean. They dig 
only enough potatoes for the present 
meal. They bake but once a week. 

No hurry nor chase for the dollar 
here. Outside money has not caused 
inflation. The escudo is untouched. 
The natives prefer this Portuguese 
note to the dollar, and when Ameri- 
can money is exchanged in the vil- 
lage, it is at a discount. Vila do 
Porto is probably the only place in 
the world where the dollar is not 
supreme. The visitor can buy lovely 
linens, unique costume jewelry, all 
makes of watches, silks, and sou- 
venirs. A native dinner can be had 
at one or two excellent restaurants 
where the best of Santa Marian 
foods are served. 

The natives have not gone into 
the tourist sight-seeing business. 
They are bewildered at the interest 
of visitors in their island. The lovely, 
green-mantled, softly curved moun- 
tains, the peaceful, exquisite land- 
scape with the lapis-lazuli sea stretch- 
ing majestically beyond do not stir 
them. It is all they ever knew. The 
tiny, winding, twisting rock-sur- 
faced roads are passable the year 
round. You can traverse the entire 
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island in a day’s time. Many island- 
ers walk behind their home-made 
two-wheel wooden carts, or lead tiny 
donkeys hitched to one. The women 
all have something on their heads, 
a bundle or a pastel clay jar. The 
men wear loose pants, cotton blouses, 
black hats. The women wear large 
skirts and bright blouses. Nobody 
wears shoes, except a few of the mer- 
chants and their families in Vila do 
Porto. 

People are friendly, and are flat- 
tered by a stranger’s visit. Homes 
are immaculate, kept in excellent 
repair, and neatly whitewashed. In 
the bright sunshine, with their red 
chimneys and red tiles, they lend a 
delightful touch to the landscape. 
The women are excellent house- 
keepers, bakers, and butchers. They 
cook in ovens and open fires, using 
corncobs, twigs, straw, and a little 
wood. The houses have huge chim- 
neys which serve a dual purpose: to 
cure sausages and meat, and to ven- 
tilate, since the inmates sleep with 
the doors and windows tightly 
closed. Water is brought from the 
springs in great “Thief of Bagdad” 
receptacles by the women. Clothes 
washing is done in the creeks. 

The green, rolling land is marked 
in geometrical designs laid out by 
stone walls. The walls, in most part, 
have been standing for hundreds of 
years. No mortar is used, but they 
are as straight as a die and as smooth 
as if they had been sheared off. Yet 
no instruments are employed in 
their construction. The art of wall 
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building is passed down from father 
to son. Whenever the head of the 
house dies, his land is divided by the 
sons, and each builds a stone wall 
around his field. The island is so cut 
up now that some of the fields are 
but a few rods square.. The moun- 
tainsides are literally laced with the 
amazing walls. 

Oxen and a strange species of 
donkey are the beasts of burden. 
The oxen are used at the plow and 
to draw the large carts, the wooden 
axles of which are never greased. 
Unless the oxen hear the squeaking 
of the axles, they will not pull. The 
donkey of Santa Maria is so tiny 
that a man can pick one up in his 
arms; yet the donkey does a tremen- 
dous amount of work, pulling or 
carrying five times his weight. It is 
a common sight to see a donkey, 
loaded twice as high as himself, 
with his owner perched upon the 
load, prodding him calmly up the 
roadside, the little donkey looking 
very, very melancholy. Nearly every 
native owns one of the little animals. 
Also there are tiny horses, similar to 
the donkeys; but the horses are not 
as valuable, the donkeys being more 
sure-footed on mountain roads. 

The breeding of the small horses 
and donkeys, like the construction 


of the stone walls, is a secret handed 
down from father to son. When an 
effort is made to pry into the secret, 
the natives all talk at once, but smil- 
ing profusely and amiably, say noth- 
ing. 

Native Santa Marians have a 
queer attitude toward matches. 
They never use them, unless it is 
absolutely necessary, always lighting 
from a live fire. There is a law 
against using cigarette lighters in 
public without a license (18 escudos, 
about 72¢ a year), though there is 
no danger of fire, for the island is 
lush the year round. Even visitors 
have been fined by the Republican 
Guard for using cigarette lighters in 
the town without the required li- 
cense. In fact, the first time the jail 
was used in more than 100 years 
was to incarcerate a visitor for ille- 
gally using his lighter. 

The Santa Marian’s attitude to- 
ward visitors is simple. The hurry 
and scurry of life at the huge air base 
and the roar of the four-engine sky- 
birds overhead do not shake the na- 
tive out of his tranquillity. Sitting 
underneath a palm tree, he may raise 
his hat a little to gaze at the funny- 
looking and queer-acting visitor, 
and comment, “Malookol” (“cra- 
zy!”). 


That Old Refrain 


Harry Hersuriexp relates that Stalin was reviewing the troops, and said to 
one soldier, “How’s everything?” The soldier said, “I can’t complain.” “You 


bet your life you can’t!” Stalin retorted. 
From the column It Happened Last Night by Earl Wilson (Post Hall Syndicate) 20 April ’50, 














One yodel can start an avalanche that can take a hundred lives 


Glaciers on Skids 


By E. R. YARHAM 


uz dusky cave on the mountain- 

side got suddenly pitch dark. 

The two boys called out to each 
other. They were pris- 
oners, victims of an 
avalanche which had 
sealed the mouth of 
their refuge. 

The fantastic epi- 
sode took place in 
Natal, about ten years 
ago, high up on the 
Drakenberg. Two boys 
had been caring for 
their goats, when a vio- 
lent snowstorm swoop- % 
ed upon them. They 
managed to drive the goats into a 
cave. To keep out the wind and 
snow they barricaded the entrance 
with bundles of firewood. 

To pass the time, they began ex- 
ploring the long cave, only four feet 
high and four wide. While they 
were thus engaged, the avalanche 
roared down, sealing them in. For- 
tunately, they had a few matches, 
and lit a fire. 

Hour after hour they waited, sup- 
pressing terror, hoping for rescue. 
But nobody came. They lost track 
of time. Day and night were identi- 
cal. The little food they had lasted 
two days; then they killed a goat 
and roasted it. 
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They were down to their last 
match. They took turns watching 
the fire. It, and their breathing de- 

pleted the oxygen. 

Both grew drowsy, fell 

asleep. But a little air 
2 must have been getting 
in somewhere, for the 
boys awoke, and sur- 
vived for many days. 
But the fire had gone 
out; and then they ate 
raw meat. 

The goats were dy- 
ing. The boys had 
given up all hope, 
when one day they 
heard a roar as of thunder. Dazzling 
light shot in from the door of their 
prison. It was like a flight of darts 
piercing their eyeballs. But they 
cried out in joy. Another avalanche 
had swept away the snow of the 
first, and freed them. 

They were weak and stiff, but 
managed to crawl out and stumble 
home. Great was the rejoicing, for 
they had been given up for dead. 
They had lost all sense of time, but 
were told that they had been missing 
for two months. 

Frequently, though, the victims of 
avalanches are not so lucky as the 
boys in the cave. During the last two 
wars more than 60,000 soldiers lost 
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their lives in Europe in snow acci- 
dents. 

One of the most terrible tragedies 
of the century took place early in 
1943. A gigantic fall of ice, snow, 
and rocks almost completely de- 
stroyed the town of Chavin, 175 
miles north of Lima, Peru. More 
than 1,000 were buried, like a hand- 
ful of ants under a tubful of sand. 

Switzerland’s avalanche problem 
is especially grave, all year round. 

Half of Switzerland’s army lives 
thousands of feet up on the Alps to 
guard the frontiers, throughout the 
winter. Loss of life has been heavy, 
and the Swiss government has open- 
ed an institute for research on ava- 
lanches 8,000 feet above the famous 
winter sports resort of Davos. The 
work is a vital part of Swiss national 
defense, too, for during the last 50 
years the country has had to spend 
i6 million francs fighting the perils 
of snow. 

Switzerland posts special rescue 
squads near danger points. One of 
the rescue organizations is the noted 
Rettungsmannschaft of St. Moritz. 
Comprising guides and skiers, it 
numbers about: 20 men, and a con- 
stant watch is maintained through 
the year. The work of the St. Ber- 
nard dogs is, of course, world fa- 
mous. 

Not long back an avalanche 
buried a Swiss train, and rescue 
parties had to dig out the passengers. 
A little earlier, earth tremors, then 
floods and avalanches, spread ruin 
to many parts of the country, de- 


stroying houses and burying half of 
one village under 45 feet of rocks, 
ice, and snow. 

At about the same time the little 
Pyrenean village of Baréges was en- 
gulfed under 70 feet of snow. A 
rumbling awoke the inhabitants, 
but before they could escape they 
were overwhelmed. Another ava- 
lanche in the same district buried 
dozens of workmen in a large build- 
ing, and 35 died, the survivors being 
dug out of 50 feet of snow. 

Because of their vast size, Hima- 
layan avalanches are particularly 
terrifying. In 1919 a Polish expedi- 
tion was shattered. On another oc- 
casion, the celebrated mountaineer, 
the late Mr. Smythe, was with the 
Kanchenjunga expedition when he 
was startled by a terrific roar. Fear 
gripped him, as he realized it came 
from the ice wall above the camp. 

He rushed out. Vast masses of ice 
as big as cathedrals were toppling to- 
ward his men; billowing clouds of 
spray were rushing upwards and 
outwards in their van. Far below 
was a line of straggling dots, climb- 
ers and porters. They began to run. 
They seemed to be barely crawling: 
before Smythe’s very eyes they were 
blotted out. 

It is hard to believe, but only one, 
a porter, was killed. Another climb- 
er had actually been under the ice 
wall; he ran to the left and the fall 
missed him by only five yards. 

Many avalanches are of incredible 
immensity. One of the largest ever 
seen in the Austrian Tyrol swept 
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away 12 square miles of forest. No 
building could have stood against it, 
for it was two square miles in extent, 
and a chapel and 40 houses were 
destroyed. Luckily nothing else was 
in its path. 

As such a gigantic mass crashes 
downwards, great disturbances of 
the atmosphere result. When an ava- 
lanche fell into the valley up which 
the railway to the St. Gotthard tun- 
nel passes, a forest half a mile away 
was blown flat. This avalanche, in 
1936, was one of the largest and most 
violent in the history of the Swiss 
Alps. It tore from the Bristenstock 
into the Reuss valley, smothering 
the railway leading to the St. Gott- 
hard tunnel, and throwing a great 
white dam across the river. Piling 
up, the waters eventually bored their 
way through by sheer weight, caus- 
ing indescribable confusion and 
damage. 

Another of the great disasters of 
the century occurred in 1936, on the 
banks of Lake Loen, Norway. Mass- 
es of rock and ice reckoned at 200,000 
tons tore down the sides of the Ra- 
ven mountain, 6,400 feet high, carry- 
ing away the villages of Naesdel 
and Boedal, and its splash engulfed 
many farms. The avalanche de- 
scended with a noise like thunder, 
and only four houses were left 
standing in the two villages. Seventy 
lives were lost. 

These villages were famed for 
their background. of glaciers, off- 
shoots of the Jostedal (580 square 
miles), Europe’s biggest icefield. 


The finest of the glaciers is the 
Kjendal, which extends down the 
mountainside from a height of 4,500 
feet, like a mighty frozen waterfall, 
with wonderful ice grottoes at its 
base. 

Peasants living in mountain areas 
always have the threat of a catastro- 
phe like this hanging over their 
heads, for avalanches fall not only 
when the snow looks dangerous, but 
also when things look safest. Be- 
cause of this ever-present menace 
Switzerland and other Alpine coun- 
tries have been trying out methods 
of bringing down dangerous snow- 
drifts harmlessly. 

Sometimes masses of snow weigh- 
ing thousands of tons are so precari- 
ously perched that even a breeze or 
a shout may start an avalanche. 
There is a tradition among moun- 
tain dwellers in Switzerland that, 
when pursued by hunters, chamois 
deliberately cause avalanches. The 
Swiss have tried out gunfire and 
mine throwers. The mine-thrower 
bombs have proved most effective. 
They rise high into the air, and their 


explosion thus exerts a more pow- 


erful effect on the mountainsides. 
The firing of such bombs made it 
possible to detach from the heights 
above Bernine Hauser the big ava- 
lanche called Grosse Mariann, 
which falls every year in that place, 
and a few years back nearly swept 
away a train. 

The Alpine guides know all dan- 
ger spots like this, and they demand 
absolute silence when passing near. 
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Avalanches fall frequently in spring 
as a consequence of the loosening 
effect of the spring rains and the 
blowing of the féhn (warm south- 
erly wind). 

Avalanches are really the same 
type of natural phenomenon as gla- 
ciers. Above the snow line, snow 
falls faster than it melts, and the 
surplus, partly compacted to ice by 
pressure, slips down the mountain, 
either slowly in glaciers, or swiftly 
in avalanches. It is estimated that a 
powder-snow avalanche on a slope 
of 44° can attain a speed of anything 
from 120 to 200 m.p.h. The “blast” 
sometimes may have most fantastic 
effects. A section of an iron bridge, 
weighing several tons, was thrown 
50 feet up a hillside by an avalanche 
on the other side of a valley. Another 
time, 30 summer chalets were blown 
flat by an avalanche which stopped 
200 yards away. 

Occasionally man escapes almost 
miraculously, like the two boys in 
the cave. Some years back an Eng- 
lishman and two guides had climb- 
ed Mount Eiger in the Alps. On the 
way down they had to pass through 


a canyon. Just when they were in 
the middle of this a huge avalanche 
suddenly bore down upon them. 
Death seemed inevitable. 

But in the middle of the valley is 
a high heap of rocks. The guides 
rushed there, dragging the English- 
man with them. They reached the 
top just as the masses of ice and 
snow got there, dividing up and 
roaring by on either side of their 
“island” of refuge. 

A few years back the famous 
Hospice of St. Bernard was saved, 
it seemed providentially, from de- 
struction by an avalanche a third of 
a mile wide. It was on a Sunday eve- 
ning, when the monks were indoors, 
There was a roar as of thunder, and 
finally a tremendous shock as two 
outer doors were burst in and snow 
poured into a wing of the building. 

By good fortune, the avalanche 
had divided: before it reached the 
hospice, which was struck only by 
a part of the torrent. One of the 
smashed doors opened into the sec- 
tion where the dogs were housed. 
None was hurt or even greatly 
frightened. 


Amen! 


Ix tHe Red Square in Moscow a great crowd was being addressed by a speaker 
of the League of the Godless. “Is anybody here prepared to prove that there 
is a God?” he asked. A peasant put up his hand. “ Yes, I can.” 

The peasant climbed the platform, faced the crowd, and cried out in a 
ringing voice the ancient Easter greeting of Russia: “Jesus Christ is risen!” 
Like thunder came back instinctively from the crowd the ancient response: 
“He is risen indeed!” And without another word the peasant got down. 

From More Catechism Stories by F. H. Drinkwater. 











Here’s a candidate for the world’s 
worst job—the guy who has to bit 
in the clutches because he can’t bit 
when it doesn’t matter 


Pinch Hitters 
By BOB CONSIDINE 


F the Brooklyn Dodgers had ever 
needed a pinch hitter, now was 
the time. They were at bat in the 
last half of the ninth and the 

Yanks were leading, 2-1, when pinch 
hitter Cookie Lavagetto was sent in 
to save the fourth game of the 1947 
World Series. 

Floyd Bevens, a young Yank 
pitcher, was on the verge of becom- 
ing the only man in Series history 
to pitch a no-hit game. Two Brooks 
were on the sacks: Arky Vaughan, 
who had walked, and Pete Reiser, 


who had been purposely passed. It , 


was Eddie Stanky’s turn to bat, and 
the doughty little fellow was ready. 
He had his chin already thrust out 
when Burt Shotton, placid old man- 
ager of the Dodgers, sent in Cookie 
Lavagetto. 

Cookie, filled with the anxiety 
that grips all pinch hitters, leaned 
across the far side of the plate and 
hit an outside pitch. He lifted out 
a curving two-bagger, which struck 
the wall in right field a few excru- 
ciating inches above the clutching 
paws of Yankee fielder Tommy 
Henrich. 


Condensed from Cosmopolitan* 








Both base runners scored. Brook- 
lyn won the ball game 3-2, and mil- 
lions of Brooklyn rooters to the ends 
of the earth knew ecstasy beyond 
description. The fans in the stands 
indulged in pure idolatry, unmatch- 
ed in my experience as a sports ob- 
server. Grown men, among the tens 
of thousands who cascaded out of 
the stands and pushed cops aside in 
the hope of touching the hem of 
Lavagetto’s dragging pants, actually 
groveled in the dirt where Cookie 
had struck his double. 

It was a great payoff for Cookie, 
too. Lavagetto was through as a big 
leaguer. This was his last hit in the 
majors. He had been wearing out 
as Brooklyn’s regular third baseman 
when the war came along. A stretch 
in the Navy did the rest. 

When the 1947 season started, 
Branch Rickey, the man who runs 
the Dodgers, let Lavagetto see that 
the end was nearing. He made a 
place for him as a manager of one 
of the lesser satellite clubs in the 
Dodgers’ empire. But Lavagetto 
pleaded for one more chance, one 
more year, in the big show. He was 


*959 8th Ave., New York City. September, 1949. Copyright, 1949, Hearst Magazines, Inc. 
22 Reprinted by permission of copyright owner. 
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kept on the squad as a pinch hitter. 

Finally came the day of the tight 
squeeze with the Yankees. His pop- 
ularity lasted one day. In the follow- 
ing game, in the same situation, he 
struck out. 

A pinch hitter is a man who isn’t 
good enough to make the very team 
that, at moments of sheerest despera- 
tion, calls upon him to save it from 
failure. 

He is not paid well, nor is he 
trusted with such jobs as catching 
and throwing the ball—for, in the 
catching and throwing departments, 
he probably has long since proved 
conclusively that he is a bum. 

The regular player never is pinch- 
ed by the type of pressure that 
crushes the pinch hitter. He can take 
his time at the plate. He can look 
over what the pitcher has to offer. 
If he fails to get a hit, he can shrug 
it off. He'll be back three, four, or 
five times that afternoon, profiting 
each time from the lessons learned 
before. 

The pinch hitter is less secure. He 
has a little batting practice early in 
the afternoon, but for a number of 
hours after that he sits in the damp, 
arthritic cave known as the dugout. 
He is a stranger to the stuff that the 
successful rival pitcher is throwing. 

The pinch hitter, if he is a shy 
man, suffers 10 thousand agonies be- 
fore he reaches the plate to do or 
die. Before he goes to bat the whole 
machinery of the game is brought 
to a jarring stop. The fans come to 
the edge of their seats, craning their 


collective neck to see what is taking 
place in the dugout. The only sound 
is that given off by the brain of the 
manager, making the Homeric de- 
cision to yank the scheduled hitter 
out of the game and insert our © 
slightly frantic hero in his stead. 

Then the bull voice of the public- 
address system rips from his back 
the cloak of his happy anonymity. 
He is dimly aware of a faint round 
of applause (never enough), but the 
only thing he hears distinctly is a 
guy in the 48th row of the distant 
bleachers who bawls, “Back in your 
cage, y’ baboon!” 

Our baboon, I mean our hero, 
makes a little show of selecting a 
couple of bats from the rack near 
the dugout, and then he walks that 
long last mile toward the plate. He 
swings his bats this way and that, 
trying to crack a few strands of the 
cobwebs which bind his arms with 
alarming strength, and trying to 
throw a little fear into the waiting 
pitcher. The pitcher, all this time, is 
regarding him with ill-concealed 
contempt. He knows our hero is a 
bum, more or less, and he says so 
with his eyes and manner. 

Our fellow is up now. In all prob- 
ability, the so-called “tying” or “win- 
ning” runs are on base. The curtain 
is coming down. The shadows are 
bad. The bat feels like a bucket of 
lead in his hands. The pitcher seems 
to be right on top of him, and intent 
upon cracking his skull. There is 
no time for sampling what is of- 
fered to him. He must swing on 
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anything that looks reasonably en- 
ticing—for he’s not coming back. 

Sometimes he gets a hit. Most 
times he lays an egg. 

That 1947 World Series, incident- 
ally, set an all-time Series record for 
the effectiveness of pinch hitters. 
The Dodgers used 14. They drew 
four walks and made three hits, all 
doubles, for a .300 average. The 
Yanks used ten, and they drew two 
walks and made five hits for a con- 
siderable .625 average. 

The most depressing ball club I’ve 
ever seen in a Series was the 1944 
St. Louis Browns, and much of its 
flatness can be traced to the abysmal 
record of their pinch hitters. The 
odd part was that they started off 
with something of a flair. Frank 
Mancuso, batting for Pitcher Nelson 
Potter in the seventh inning of the 
second game of the Series (against 
the Cards), singled home the tying 
run, 

But 10 pinch hitters sent in by 
Sewell after that turned in a com- 
positely bad performance. The last 
seven men sent to the plate were 
banished on strikes, usually with 
their bats on their shoulders as the 
third strike blazed or snaked across 
the pan. That sort of strikeout, of 
course, is the very worst thing that 
can happen to a pinch hitter, worse 
even than rolling into a double play. 
Anyway, the Browns of 1944 turned 
in a pinch-hitting record of .100, 
which must stand as an inextin- 
guishable affront to the club mem- 
ory until something worse occurs. 


most celebrated play-off and snafu. 





In the matter of consistency, the 
greatest pinch hitter who ever lived 
was Red Lucas, a lumpy, slow- 
gaited pitcher who wandered 
through 15 years of major-league 
ball with the Pirates, Giants, Reds, 
and Braves. Because of the nature 
of his work, he had much leisure 
time on the bench, and, because 
most of his teams were bad ones, 
emergencies were constantly coming 
up. During his 15 seasons, Red 
knocked out a total of 107 hits in 
440 games. 

Sam Leslie, a solid soul who la- 
bored for the Giants of 17 years ago 
(John McGraw’s last team), holds 
the record for the most pinch hits 
in a season: 22. That was in 1932, 
and during that year Johnny Fred- 
erick, playing for Brooklyn, set the 
all-time record of six pinch-hit home 
runs in one season. 

The sport’s most famous pinch 
hitter was Harry McCormick, called 
Moose. He set a rugged pattern of 
frustration. In 1908, it was Moose 
who scored the “winning” run of 
the celebrated game against the 
Cubs. That is, he crossed the plate 
and leaped up and down in the 
fevered passion of the moment. He 
assumed, as did most everyone else, 
that he had scored the run that 
would put the Giants in the World 
Series. But it seems that a man 
named Merkle forgot to touch sec- 
ond base, because he was watch- 
ing Moose score—which nullified 
Moose’s run, and led to baseball’s 
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Also, Moose once upon a time 
came through gloriously with a 
pinch hit off the mighty Grover 
Cleveland Alexander—no mean feat 
—only to have Umpire Bill Klem 
say, in effect, that he didn’t believe 
it. That was in the days when the 
umpire had to turn to the spectators 
sitting behind home plate and bawl 
out such routine announcements as 
substitutions. Bill was still announc- 
ing that McCormick was batting for 
Rube Marquard when Alexander 
delivered a pitch and Moose smote 
it to right field for a single. 

Klem, finally turning around 
again, recalled Moose from first 
base. A thundering argument de- 
veloped, with McGraw growing 
apoplectic with rage. But Klem, of 
course, won the argument. He stood 
firmly on the ground that he per- 
sonally had not seen the hit and 
could not accept such flimsy circum- 
stantial evidence as runners running 
and fielders fielding. 

But the ultimate frustration of 
Moose’s career was that his prowess 
as a pinch hitter frequently caused 
his managers to shake themselves, 
as if coming out of a bad dream, 
and make him a regular on the 
team. As a regular he just did not 
have the batting skill he showed as 
a part-time swinger. Don’t ask for 
an explanation, because I have none, 
nor does Moose to this day. 

All pinch hitters are not necessari- 


ly spares. They can be youngsters 
seeking an opening and using pinch- 
hitting as a wedge. Bob Dillinger 
forced his way to a regular job by 
not only hitting .444 as a pinch hitter 
in 1946 but, defying tradition, by 
making good on an everyday play- 
ing basis. 

Or they can be cozy oldsters like 
George McQuinn, who spaced out 
his remaining days as a big leaguer 
so astutely. From °42 through °47, 
in his appearances as a pinch hitter, 
brittle Old Jarge hit the ball at a 
583 clip. 

Or they can be fellows who just 
happen to land with a club where 
all the places are filled. Or perhaps 
they are pitchers who can hit well 
enough to be used at the plate, on 
days when they are not throwing. 
Red Ruffing, in his prime, was one 
of the most terrifying pinch hitters 
of them all. The mammoth man’s 
appearance at the plate meant that 
the Yanks had nine men in the line- 
up capable of breaking up a ball 
game with one pulverizing poke. 

There was another pitcher who 
used to do a bit of pinch-hitting. 
He played for the Boston Red Sox 
from 1914 through 1919, and what 
he achieved at the plate caused his 
manager to move him to the every- 
day line-up as an outfielder. That 
was just before they sold him to 
the New York Yankees. His name 
was Ruth. 


Tue really rich man is the one who is never short of all 


the things that money can’t buy. 


Ronald Brownrigg. 








Octopus head tastes pretty good, but you may have trouble slicing it 


Ancient Menu in 


Modern Rome 


By PHILIP CLARK 


Condensed from an 1 
Associated Press Dispatch* 








uLius Cagsar had a cast-iron and celery seeds didn’t stop the in- 
stomach. Adolfo Necci, pep- trepid Signor Necci. He even or- 
pery little Italian restaura- dered ostrich eggs from Somaliland 
teur, proved it with his to make up one Apicius specialty. 
musty old copy of a cookbook of True to ancient style, he used only 
Apicius, a favorite of Caesar. Faith- honey for sweetening. 
fully reproduced from the original One of Necci’s biggest headaches 
Latin by some unknown monk _ was Apicius’ famed rosatum, a wine 
many hundreds of years ago, Necci made with the essence of roses. It 
says it’s the only authentic manual took him more than a year to con- 
of ancient Roman culinary art. Ver- coct this exotic drink. Necci by- 
gil and Horace sang praises to Api- passed, however, such ancient Ro- 
cius’ garlic-laden sauces 2,000 years man dishes as roast flamingo, stuffed 
ago. parrots, and cooked dormouse. 
Necci weeded out about 15 of Baked crane also is out. Finally, he 
Apicius’ specialties, and with a keen __ put in an extra supply of bicarbonate 
eye to accuracy, practiced making _ of soda, screwed up his courage, and 
the sauces and dishes in the kitchen recklessly advertised the first of a 
of his Rome restaurant. series (he hopes) of Wednesday- 
“It was sure tough on my waiters night “Banquets of Caesar.” Cost, 
and friends who helped me taste the 1,500 lire (about $2.50), not includ- 
stuff,” Necci admits. “The big trou- ing tax and service. 
ble was that Apicius never bothered Opening-night gourmets who 
to list quantities and portions in his took the dare should have brought 
300 or more recipes. He just men- their Latin books. The menu, hand- 
tioned throwing in a bit of this and written on real sheepskin, read: 


a dash of that.” 
Specifications for such ingredients Conditum ex Testudine 
as laurel beads, loblolly pine needles Struthionem Elixum 


26 *Rome. May 14, 1950. 
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Haedum Tarpeinanum 
Lolliginem Farsilem 
Pernam Aprunam Tarentino Cum 
Farcimine 
Lacustulas More Pompeiano 


Translated in order, these are tur- 
tle soup, roast deer, roast lamb 4 la 
Tarpea (a section of ancient Rome) 
wrapped in oil parchment, stuffed 
octopus head, roast wild boar with 
sauce of Taranto, and shrimp 4 la 
Pompeii. 

Frightened patrons got no help, 
either, when it came to the Jura 
(sauce) section. This read: Ligua- 
menius, Trinalcionis, and Lucullius. 
The sauces were named by Apicius 
after three of his admirers. 

In addition to rosatum, the menu 
listed two other liquor-like wines, 
caecubum and falernum. Luckily 
for Necci, these drinks have been 
passed down through the ages and 
are still made in the hills near Rome. 

I had trouble only with the stuffed 
octopus head. It was rubbery like an 
inner tube and hard to slice. Also, I 
cracked off a piece of my tooth on 
something hard in the stuffing. The 
roast wild boar was served up with 
an apple in its mouth and carried 
into the dining room on a huge plat- 
ter borne by three perspiring waiters. 

Old Apicius had something here 
to pep up even the most jaded of 
appetites. Right out of Apicius’ 
cookbook, this is the way it’s done. 


“Introduce between the rind and 
the flesh a pointed piece of wood, 
and with it separate the flesh from 
the rind. You will pour into the 
space with a funnel the excellent 
sauce (Apicius’, of course) to fill the 
space completely. Grind some pep- 
per, beads of laurel, and, if you want 
to, add some loblolly pine (needles), 
grape juice, and many drops of 
green (olive) oil. When the ham is 
filled with this sauce, you must bind 
it with a piece of linen, closing tight- 
ly the part into which you poured 
the sauce. Put it into a pot. Boil it 
in salted water with some laurel 
leaves and Asiatic herbs (dill).” 

Then comes the roasting. Necci 
says the ancient Roman cooks slowly 
turned the meat on iron spits in 
huge brick ovens heated by charcoal 
fire. 

“Of course,” says Necci, “Julius 
Caesar and the other ancients often 
ate from 40 to 60 different foods at 
one banquet.” 

Romans loved eating so much 
they would start all over again three 
or four times in one evening. Duck 
quills, dipped in olive oil, were used 
to tickle the throat. 

Just for a gag, says Necci, “I might 
one Wednesday serve fried ham and 
eggs. Did you know the ancient 
Romans had three and four-hole 
skillets for frying the eggs? They 
ate lots of ham and eggs. It was a 
favorite dish.” 


Gwe a pig and a boy everything they want. You'll get a good pig, 


and a bad boy. 


Bill McKenna. 











The cup that may have been used at the Last Supper 
is finally to find a resting place 
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PERMANENT sanctuary has 
been provided for the 
Great Chalice of Antioch,+ 
which some scholars think 
might be the cup the Saviour used 
at the Last Supper. The Kouchakji 
family, owners since its discovery, 
have sold it to The Cloisters, a 
branch of New York City’s Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. Here it 
will be on exhibition until fall. It 
will finally be made the center of 
the museum’s early Christian col- 
lection. 

The chalice was discovered in 
Syria in 1910. There had been a 
famine, and Arabs in the vicinity of 
Antioch, the ancient capital of the 
country, took to digging for truffles, 
edible tubers resembling mush- 
rooms, common in the region. In 
the process, some of them dug up 
pieces of antique glass and metal- 
ware which, they soon discovered, 


+See CatHo.tic Dicest, Nov., 1939, and 


Oct., 1937. 


Sanctuary for the 
Great Chalice of 


Antioch 


By WARREN HALL 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


could be sold for enough to buy 
many bushels of truffles. 

That started a flurry which re- 
sembled a gold rush. Eager searchers 
literally left no stone unturned. Late 
that year a group of Arabs found, at 
the bottom of a well which had been 
dry for centuries, the heirloom 
which has caused more speculation 
than any comparable discovery in 
history. 

It was evident that someone, 
charged with the custody of precious 
religious relics, had thrown them 
down the well to hide them. 

In the bottom of the stone-lined 
pit were found two silver chalices, 
a large silver cross, three embossed- 
silver book covers, and the metallic 
remnants of several other things. 
One of the chalices was of the type 
used in the vicinity about 500 a.p, 
rather ordinary. But even through 
encrusted dirt and corrosion, the 
other chalice showed workmanship 
that made it unique. 


*235 E, 45th St., New York City. May 14, 1950. Copyright 1950 by 
28 Hearst Publishing Co., Inc. 
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Syrian law provided that anything 
found underground belonged to the 
government, but there were ways of 
avoiding the edict. Within a week 
the contents of the well had been 
sold to Kouchakji Fréres, wealthy 
Aleppo antique dealers. The finer 
chalice, even then quite obviously 
one of the oldest Christian relics ever 
unearthed, was smuggled out of the 
country. 

The chalice is a simple inner cup 
with an elaborately carved outer 
shell to protect it. It-is seven and 
one-half inches high and six inches 
in diameter at the top, and would 
hold about two and a half quarts of 
liquid. 

Worked in relief on the outer por- 
tion are more than 240 individual 
objects, including 12 seated figures 
surrounded by entwined grapevines, 
birds, animals, food, fruit, and other 
symbolic items. Central figures on 
opposite sides of the bowl are both 
identified as Christ, one as a youth 
and the other as a grown man. 

Prof. Gustavus Eisen, former cu- 
rator of the California Academy of 
Sciences and an authority on early 
Christian art, was the first of scores 
of archeologists to study the chalice. 
After spending nine years on the 
subject, Dr. Eisen wrote two books 
to show that the outer holder was 
made before 100 a.p. by an artist who 
had seen Christ and the Apostles; 
that the two representations of 
Christ are actual portraits of Him; 
that the other figures are portraits 
of Christian leaders; that the inner 


cup was the one used by Christ at 
the Last Supper. 

Dr. William R. Newbold, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, another 
of those who devoted much time to 
a study of the chalice, thought the 
real problem was the time that the 
holder was made. “It is clear,” he 
said, “that the cup is.more ancient 
than the holder, and that the holder 
was made expressly to preserve and 
exhibit it. It must have been a very 
sacred object, otherwise it would 
not have been thought worthy of so 
magnificent and costly a shrine. 

“If the holder was made several 
hundred years after Christ, one 
might assume that the inner cup 
was simply an old chalice, held in 
special reverence simply because it 
had been long in use. But if the 
holder was made during the lifetime 
of the first generation of Christians, 
what very sacred cup could they 
have had? Dr. Eisen can think of 
no other one than that used by 
Christ at the Last Supper, and I am 
inclined to agree with him.” 

In the lip of the inner cup, which 
is folded over the rim of the holder, 
there are numerous nicks where 
small pieces of the silver have been 
chipped away. It was a common 
practice in the case of precious relics 
to break off small pieces for distribu- 
tion to the faithful in various places. 

The cup from which Christ drank 
later became known as the Holy 
Grail, the famous talisman of the 
Arthurian romance, the object of 
quest on the part of the Knights of 
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the Round Table. According to a 
legend which appeared in literature 
as early as the 12th century, the cup 
came into the possession of Joseph 
of Arimathea after the Last Supper. 
He caught in it some of the blood 
that flowed from the wounds of the 
crucified Saviour. 

The legend relates that Joseph 
was conveyed to England to escape 
persecution and carried the precious 
vessel with him; that throughout 
his life it furnished him with food, 
drink and spiritual sustenance; and 
that at his death he charged his suc- 
cessors to guard it faithfully. 

In another form of the legend, 
only the pure of heart could hope 
to see the Grail. Three of Arthur’s 
knights, Galahad, Perceval, and 
Bors, achieved that goal. Galahad 
was said to have had it in his pos- 
session, and to have given it to Per- 
ceval, on whose death it was taken 
up to heaven. Perceval is called Par- 
sifil in Wagner’s famous musical 
drama. 

Professor Newbold thought it pe- 
culiarly significant that 10, not 12, 
other men are on the chalice and 
that five of them are grouped 
around Christ on each side. 

“I know of only one period,” he 
said, “in which two groups of five 
men occupied such a conspicuous 
position of prestige and authority in 
the Christian Church as to justify 
an artist in placing them upon his 
masterpiece as representatives of the 
Church as a whole. 

“That was in the years immedi- 


ately following 50 a.v. when, as far 
as we know, there were only two 
strong, well-organized Christian 
churches in the world—the Church 
of Jerusalem, mother church of the 
Jewish Christians; and the Church 
of Antioch, composed. of Gentiles 
and itself the mother church of the 
recently founded Gentile churches 
of Asia Minor. And each of these 
two churches was governed by five 
men.” 

While the experts debated over 
the date and origin of the chalice, 
people in general continued to re- 
gard it with reverence. Countless 
thousands filed slowly past when it 
was shown at the Louvre in Paris 
in 1931; it was given a hall to itself 
at the Century of Progress World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1933-4, and was 
displayed briefly at the Brooklyn 
museum, Worcester Art museum, 
Baltimore museum, and at a special 
exhibition that was held in Boston 
last year. 

The Kouchakji family, convinced 
that the chalice was more likely 
than not the actual cup of Christ, 
refused to part with it, and when it 
was not on exhibition, kept it in a 
New York bank vault. When nego- 
tiations for its sale were concluded 
the other day, Fahim Kouchakjji, 
head of the family, sighed with re- 
lief. 

“Owning it has been a responsi- 
bility,” he said. “I was afraid I might 
die before it found its proper home. 
Now I think it will be in exactly 
the right place.” - 
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A man with inner vision withstands two tragic accidents 
to make life go on as usual 


He Builds in the Dark 


By AGNES M. CALLAHAN 


Condensed from Listen* 


‘ILFRED LARAMEE lost 
one eye in each of 
two separate acci- 
dents, one in 1918 and 
one in 1929, But he hasn’t 
let blindness interfere 
too much with his work 
as a carpenter and build- 








er. 5:: 


Laramee took up car- 
pentry as a young man, 
and continued at it un- SS 
til his left eye was knock- 
ed out by a spoke. His 
wife, fearing another accident, in- 
sisted he find some other way to 
make a living. He bought a 130- 
acre farm in North Andover, Mass., 
and started from scratch to learn to 
run it. “I should have bought a 16- 
foot garden plot,” he laughs now, 
“but I had a lot of fun learning to 
run that place. The fellow who sold 
it to me stayed on for a month teach- 
ing me such things as how to milk 
a cow (there were seven cows) and 
how to hitch up a horse (we had 
three horses). No, I didn’t even 
know that much when I started. I 
got along, though.” 

Farming was never a perfect sub- 
stitute for building, and after 30 
months of country life the one-eyed 
farmer sold his milk route, then the 











ntire farm, and headed 
ack to the city where, 
with Mrs. Laramee’s 
# consent, he took up car- 
me pentry again. For nine 


Oe years he worked at his 


rade. Then, in 1929, he 
@had another accident. 
® This time a piece of steel 
chipped off a nail set 
B flew into his good eye. 

For three months Lara- 
mee was a patient at the 
Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, but it was no use. 
Sight in the second eye was gone, 
and his carpenter days seemed over. 

This time his family assumed that 
he would give up his former trade, 
since he was now totally blind and, 
they thought, even more likely to 
be injured. But he had children to 
support, and he had always a nag- 
ging desire to be busy and useful 
again. 

Finally he hit on an idea. He 
bought 100 turkeys and started a 
turkey farm. That was five years 
ago, and for three years Laramee 
raised turkeys, 500 a year, losing 
only ten in the first 12 months. He 
kept chickens, too, 700 of them, rais- 
ing broilers and fryers, and selling 
eggs. But always the carpentry bug 


*49 Franklin St., Boston, 10, Mass. April, 1950. 31 
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was biting, in spite of the fears and 
warnings of his family. Two years 
ago he had a lucky break. 

“I was always pretty sure I could 
take up the trade again,” Laramee 
told me, “but I had to prove that a 
blind man can do efficient work and 
can build a house that somebody 
will be willing to live in. When a 
friend of mine said he was in the 
market for a new home and -was 
hunting around for a builder, I 
asked him to let me do the work. I 
would charge him nothing for the 
labor involved, I said, because it 
would be worth plenty to me if I 
could prove that I was right. He 
agreed, so with my eldest son, Ray- 
mond, who had done no carpentry 
work before, I went ahead. I guess 
you can judge now that things 
turned out all right for us.” 

That things turned out more than 
all right was obvious. Working on 
their fifth house. in seven months, 
a neat, six-room frame building, 
were four of the five Laramee sons, 
a nephew, and a family friend who 
is a GI apprentice. All the men have 
learned most of what they know 
about building from Laramee him- 
self. Despite his blindness, there are 
relatively few things he cannot do 
in the construction of a house. And 
there are still plenty of things he 
can do which the “boys” have not 
yet mastered. : 

In the completed house I looked 
at, the stairways to the second floor 
and to the basement had been built 
by the older man. “My boys haven’t 
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learned to do stairs yet,” Laramee 
said. “I usually do these little jobs 


myself.” He can’t use a steel square ° 


very well, but he made one of wood 
which works out all right. And he 
can’t plumb up or use an ordinary 
level. “If I were younger, I’d make 
one with an electric device that 
would buzz or ring a bell when the 
correct level was reached. But it’s 
too late for that now,” he said. 

“T don’t feel any older than when 
I was 40,” he mused, “but I have 
sense enough to know that after you 
reach 60 you’re on the downgrade 
of life. I just want to get everything 
organized for my boys so they'll 
really know the business*and can 
carry on when I’m not around.” 

When I asked how he makes 
measurements, he answered that 
there is little difficulty involved 
there. He knows the length of rules, 
of course, and a movable strip, the 
length of which he also knows, slides 
out from the center of the rule to 
help him to almost accurate reckon- 
ing. “This should be about 27 inches, 
isn’t it?” he said, putting his finger 
on the mark inch beyond 27. 

“Who chooses the colors?” I asked 
Laramee. “Why, I do,” was the an- 
swer. “I know what I want, and I 
remember colors pretty well. Of 
course, I don’t do any painting, and 
my wife picks out the wall paper 
and the inside decoration. It’s more 
or less a family affair.” (Laramee’s 
brother, incidentally, is a plumber 
who takes charge of all the plumb- 
ing work in the new houses). 
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Laramee continued working as he 
talked, climbing the ladder to super- 
vise the laying of the second floor, 
handing up lengths of lumber to the 
men on the roof, clambering out the 
unfinished doorway to saw a piece 
of board for an uncompleted corner. 
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His guide dog Laddie, his com- 
panion for the past four years, con- 
stantly follows him around the 
ground floor but is not allowed to 
make the climb up the ladder. When 
the blind builder does second-story 
work, he goes alone. 


Sanctity Is Sanity 


_HE sanity of what I called the “Catholic case” appealed to me tremendously 
when first I was groping my way towards the faith. The more I have learned 
of Catholics and Catholicism the more I have been impressed by that point. 

The attitude to what in my nonconformist days at home as a boy was called 
“strong drink” is a good example of what I mean. I came by way of Chesterton 
and Belloc’s news that “they serve good beer at Haslemere” even though the 
spirit of his rhyme appealed; but, loving the product of the vine, I was prepared 
to join in his song of praise to those “Catholic men who live upon wine” and 
who are “deep in the water and frank and fine.” I expected the Catholic approach 
to “drink” therefore to be healthy. 

What surprised me far more under the circumstances was that the Catholic 
total abstainer is equally sane and equally robust, too. With a Methodist past 
I expected an abstainer to forego alcoholic drink because it was bad—which 
makes it no “foregoing” at all. 

When I met my first Pioneer he staggered me when he told me that he 
had given up drink not because he thought it was bad but because it was good, 
one of the best things a beneficent God had given to the world. “There’s no 
point in offering up something you don’t like,” he said simply. 

Douglas A. Hyde in Columba (April, *50).- 


Sanctity Is Joyful 


(Q) wen a famous American priest, a widely known exponent of the Liturgical 
Movement, stopped in a tavern in Austria for a glass of beer some weeks before 
Christmas, he was stunned. There in the center of the saloon, with four tall 
beeswax candles, was an Advent wreath! On the wall were quotations from 
the liturgy of the Church for Advent. As this priest drank his glass of beer 
men and women came into the tavern and gathered around the piano, in one 
corner of the room. Then they all sang antiphons announcing the coming of 
the Saviour. Our Family (May, ’50). 











F your ship should steam south- 

westward from Hawaii for 3,700 

miles and pass near tiny Mat- 

thew island, you might see a 
sight which few have been privi- 
leged to view—the birth of a new 
island. 

There, volcanic action is reported 
to have built up a bouncing baby 
island in just the past few months, 
where no island was before. Already 
it is said to equal near-by Matthew 
island’s area and to be as tall as Mat- 
thew island’s highest point, 465 feet. 
At another point in the same general 
area, a restless, gurgling shoal has 
built itself into a good-sized peak 
within the last year. 

A volcanic creation in the middle 
of the sea is a sight worth looking 
at, all right. But such a thing has 
been seen before. For instance, 
there’s Urania, one of the most fa- 
mous quickie islands, and the cruis- 
er Chicago. 

Urania was discovered 250 miles 
south of Tokyo in February, 1946. 
Within a short time it had built up 
from a submerged shoal to two 
cones rising 50 feet from the ocean. 


~ Mother earth laughs at mapmakers in the Pacific 


Want To See An 
Island Grow? 


By HAROLD O. AUSTIN 
Condensed from All Hands* 


People who observed it expected it 
to become a second Iwo Jima. The 
USS Chicago came by to take a look 
at the new-born islet, and reported 
its position to the Navy’s Hydro- 
graphic office in Washington. By 
the following February, Urania was 
gone. Wind and waves had eaten 
away the soft, spongy mounds of 
ashy stone, and nothing was left but 
white breakers, again washing over 
a submerged shoal. 

A couple of years earlier, the crew 
of the USS Gold Star viewed an ex- 
citing sight 200 miles south of Ura- 
nia, within sight of Iwo Jima. It 
began with a white cloud which 
rested on the horizon and rose to a 
height several times that of Iwo 
Jima’s 2,348 feet. As the ship ap- 
proached the cloud, observers saw 
that it was steam rising from the 
water. A circle of the sea’s surface 
a half mile in diameter was agitated, 
and warmer than the rest of the 
water, 

Throughout the afternoon the 
cloud billowed into the air, dimin- 
ishing at times, and then growing 
larger than ever. It was largest just 


34 *Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C. February, 1950. 
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before darkness set in, and was then 
seen no more. But for a long time 
the ship steamed through quantities 
of “floating rocks,” chunks of porous 
volcanic residue. Some of these were 
only the size of a pebble and some 
were a foot or more in diameter. 

Another _ here-today-gone-tomor- 
row island is Fonua’ou, or Falcon 
island, some distance southwest of 
Samoa. Perhaps it should be called 
a here-yesterday-gone-today island, 
for at last reports its highest point 
was nine fathoms under water. It 
will probably be back in a year or 
two, though. This isn’t the first time 
it has withdrawn for awhile; not by 
any means. 

In 1877 smoke was seen issuing 
from the sea at the spot later occu- 
pied by Falcon island. That was its 
first sign of life, as far as records 
show. In 1899 there was an island 
there, big enough to be surveyed by 
the British surveying vessel Egeria. 
Five years later there wasn’t any 
island there—just a low streak of 
black rock, awash in the waves. 
When the locality was visited in 
1913 and 1921, there was nothing to 
be seen of Falcon island but break- 
ers and discolored water. 

In 1927 the island was nearly a 
mile across. Steam and smoke were 
coming out of its pores. A year later 
it was reported to be two miles long, 
600 feet tall and erupting to beat 
anything you ever saw. In 1936 it 
was back down to 200 feet and much 
less emotional. An underwater vol- 


cano near its southeast corner was 
popping off every 15 minutes, how- 
ever. 

Two years later the island had 
shrunk toa mile and a half in length 
and 30 feet in height. All was quiet 
on the firing line. 

Today Falcon island lies more 
than 50 feet beneath the surface of 
the sea, maybe resting up for a new 
attempt to amount to something in 
the world. Not long ago a New Zea- 
land naval frigate reported an un- 
derwater disturbance and a strong 
sulphuric smell 100 miles north of 
Falcon island’s erupting grounds, 
but nothing new from Falcon island 
itself. 

Such things are fairly common in 
the western Pacific volcanic area 
known as “the ring of fire.” And 
they don’t always happen to snort- 
ing heaps of uninhabited ashes. An 
island named Tunaki disappeared 
beneath the waves in 1836 with some 
13,000 people aboard. The island of 
Krakatoa exploded in 1883 and set 
up ocean waves that drowned thou- 
sands of coastal dwellers, some of 
whom lived hundreds of miles away. 
The smoke and ashes that the erup- 
tion poured into the air drifted clear 
around the world. They cooled the 
weather and gave vivid colors to the 
sunsets for several years afterward. 

Yes, if you’re ever passing within 
sight of these spots where mother 
earth’s growing pains show through, 
take a look. It’s sometimes quite a 
sight. 





Mr. Justice Jackson gives a momentous opinion on the rights 
of communists under the Constitution 


Taft-Hartley and the Reds 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON* 


F this statute required labor-union 

officers to forswear membership 

in the Republican, Democratic 

or Socialist party, I suppose all 
agree that it would be unconstitu- 
tional. But why, if it is valid as to 
the Communist party? 

The answer is in the decisive dif- 
ferences between the Communist 
party and every other party of im- 
portance. 

Communist-party activities visible 
to the public closely resemble those 
of any other party. Parties are often 
irresponsible in their use of freedoms 
of speech and press. They all make 
scapegoats of unpopular persons or 
classes and make promises of dubi- 
ous sincerity or feasibility to win 
votes. All parties in opposition strive 
to discredit and embarrass the gov- 
ernment of the day by spreading ex- 
aggerations and untruths. 

The Communist party, at least 
outwardly, only exaggerates these 
well-worn political techniques, and 
many persons thus think of it as just 
another more radical political party. 
If it were nothing but that, I think 
this legislation would be unconstitu- 
tional. There are, however, contra- 


yf Supreme Court of the U. S. on 
May 8, 1950, determined the validity 
of oaths required of union officials 
under the Taft-Hartley act. By the 
narrowest of margins (a 3-3 tie 
which sustained the lower court), 
the oaths were upheld. Justice Jack- 
son’s dissent in justifying a distinc- 
tion between the legal obligation of 
one affiliated with the Communist 
party and thus involved in full re- 
sponsibilities from one who may 
secretly believe its doctrine but not 
participate, sets forth forcibly and 
clearly the peril of a movement 
which claims all of our immunities 
in order to overthrow them. 


dictions between what meets the eye 
and what is covertly done. From in- 
formation before its committees and 
from facts of general knowledge, 
Congress could rationally conclude 
that the Communist party is some- 
thing different from any other sub- 
stantial party we have known, and 
hence may constitutionally be treat- 
ed as something different in law. 
Congress could see that the Com- 
munist party is a conspiratorial and 
revolutionary junta, organized to 
reach ends and to use methods in- 


*Condensed from his dissenting opinion in American Communications Association, CIO. v. 
36 Douds; U. S. Steelworkers of America v. NLRB. 70 Sup. Ct. 674. May 8, 1950. 
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compatible with our constitutional 
system. 

1. The goal of the Communist 
party is to seize powers of govern- 
ment by and for a minority rather 
than to acquire power through the 
vote of a free electorate. It seeks not 
merely a change of administration, 
nor of Congress, nor reform legis- 
lation within constitutional bounds. 
Its program is not merely to social- 
ize property more rapidly and ex- 
tensively than other parties are 
doing. The Communist party is en- 
tirely different from other Socialist 
parties. 

The communist program only be- 
gins with the seizure of government. 
Then the government becomes a 
means to impose upon society prin- 
ciples fundamentally opposed to 
those presupposed by our Constitu- 
tion. It intends to recast, by force, 
our whole social and political struc- 
ture after the Muscovite model of 
police-state dictatorship. It rejects 
the entire religious and cultural 
heritage of Western civilization, as 
well as the American economic and 
political systems. The communist 
movement is a belated counterrevo- 
lution to the American Revolution, 
designed to undo the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights, and overturn our 
system of free, representative self- 
government. 

Goals so offensive to American 
tradition could not be attained 
through peaceful means. Candid 
communists admit that they must 


use violence to reach their goals, but 
at the same time they disclaim re- 
sponsibility by blaming the violence 
on those who resist them. But no 
matter who struck the first blow, no 
one can doubt that violence, oppres- 
sion, confiscations, and liquidations 
would come with a communist re- 
gime. 

Such goals set up a cleavage 
among us too fundamental to be 
composed by democratic processes. 
Our constitutional scheme of elec- 
tions will not settle issues between 
groups when the price of losing is 
to suffer extinction. When dissen- 
sions cut too deeply, men will fight, 
even hopelessly, before they will sub- 
mit. And this is the kind of struggle 
projected by the Communist party 
and inherent in its program. 

2. The Communist party alone 
among American parties past or 
present is controlled by a foreign 
government. It is a satrap party 
which, to the threat of civil disorder, 
adds the threat of betrayal into alien 
hands. 

The chain of command from the 
Kremlin to the American party is 
stoutly denied and usually invisible. 
But anyone can see how the Ameri- 
can Communist party somersaults 
with Kremlin foreign policy. Before 
Munich, Soviet policy was anti-Ger- 
man—“anti-fascist”—and the com- 
munists in this country were like- 
wise. However, when Stalin con- 
cluded a nonaggression pact with 
Hitler, the communists here did ev- 
erything they could to retard and 
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embarrass U.S. policy. When those 
partners again fell out, the commu- 
nists here made an abrupt and fierce 
reversal and demanded that Ameri- 
can soldiers, whose equipment they 
had delayed and sabotaged, be sacri- 
ficed in a premature second front to 
spare Russia. American communists, 
like communists elsewhere in the 
world, placed Moscow’s demand 
above every patriotic interest. 

The entire apparatus of commu- 
nism was evolved for Eastern and 
Central Europe, whose social and 
political conditions bear no sem- 
blance to our own. However gifted 
may have been the Communist 
party’s founders and leaders, Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, not one 
ever lived in America, experienced 
our conditions or imbibed the spirit 
of our institutions. The Communist 
party is not native to this country 
and its beginnings here were not 
efforts of Americans to answer 
American problems. Nor is it the 
response to a quest by American po- 
litical leaders for lessons from Euro- 
pean experiences. The leaders of the 
American Communist party have 
been otherwise insignificant person- 
alities. They have no personal po- 
litical followings nor aptitudes for 
our political methods. They are 
adapted by training only to boring 
their way into the labor movement, 
minority groups, and coteries of 
naive and confused liberals, whose 
organizations they have captured 
and discredited and among whom 
they lie in wait for further orders. 
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The Old World may be rich in 
lessons which our statesmen could 
consult with advantage. But it is one 
thing to learn from a foreign power 
because its policy serves American 
interests, and another thing to sup- 
port American policies because they 
serve foreign interests. In each coun- 
try where the communists have 
seized control, they have made it a 
satellite and vassal of the Soviet 
Union. They have enforced a do- 
mestic policy in complete conform- 
ity with the Soviet pattern, tolerat- 
ing no deviation in deference to any 
people’s separate history, tradition, 
or national interests. 

3. Violent and undemocratic 
means are the calculated and indis- 
pensable methods to attain the Com- 
munist party’s goal. It would be 
incredible naiveté to expect the 
American communists to forego the 
only methods by which a Commu- 
nist party has anywhere come into 
power. In not one of the countries it 
now dominates was the Communist 
party chosen by a free election; in 
not one can it be evicted by any elec- 
tion. The international police state 
has crept over Eastern Europe by 
deception, coercion, coup d’état, ter- 
rorism, and assassination. Not only 
has it overpowered its critics and 
opponents; it has usually liquidated 
them. The leaders of the American 
party have been schooled in the same 
technique and by the same tutors. 

The American communists have 
liberties of speech, press, and assem- 
bly to present their proposals for 
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peaceful and lawful changes, how- 
ever extreme. But instead of resting 
their case upon persuasion and any 
appeal inherent in their ideas, the 
Communist party adopts the tech- 
niques of a secret cabal—false names, 
forged passports, code messages, 
clandestine meetings. To these it 
adds occasional terroristic and 
threatening methods, such as picket- 
ing courts and juries, political strikes 
and sabotage. 

This cabalism and terrorism is un- 
derstandable in the light of what 
they wish to accomplish and have to 
overcome. The communist program 
does not commend itself to enough 
American voters to be a substantial 
political force. Unless the Commu- 
nist party can obtain some powerful 
leverage on the population, it is 
doomed to remain a negligible fac- 
tor in the U.S. Hence, conspiracy, 
violence, intimidation and the coup 
d’état are all that keep hope alive 
in the communist breast. 

4. The Communist party has 
sought to gain this leverage on the 
American people by acquiring con- 
trol of the labor movement. All po- 
litical parties have wooed labor and 
its leaders. But what other parties 


seek is principally the vote of labor.. 


The Communist party, on the other 
hand, is not primarily interested in 
labor’s vote, for it does not expect to 
win by votes. It strives for control of 
labor’s coercive power—the strike, 
the sit-down, the slow-down, sabo- 
tage or other means of producing 
industrial paralysis. Congress has 
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legalized the strike as labor’s weapon 
for improving its own lot. But 
where communists have labor con- 
trol, the strike can be and sometimes 
is perverted to a party weapon. In 
1940 and 1941, undisclosed commu- 
nists used their labor offices to sabo- 
tage this nation’s effort to rebuild its 
own defenses. Disguised as leaders 
of free American labor, they were in 
truth secret partisans of Stalin, who, 
in partnership with Hitler, was over- 
running Europe, sending honest la- 
bor leaders to concentration camps 
and reducing labor to slavery in 
every land either of them was able 
to occupy. No other important po- 
litical party in our history has tried 
to use the strike to nullify a foreign 
or a domestic policy adopted by gov- 
ernment leaders. 

This labor leverage, however, 
usually can be obtained only by con- 
cealing the communist tie from the 
union membership. Hence the re- 
sentment of laws to compel disclo- 
sure of Communist-party ties. Amer- 
ican workmen are too intelligent 
and informed to seek a remedy 
through a Communist party which 
defends Soviet conscription of labor, 
forced labor camps, and the police 
state. The membership is not likely 
to entrust its bargaining power, its 
records, and its treasury to such 
hands. 

When it does, the union finds it- 
self a more or less helpless captive 
of the Communist party. Its officers 
cease to be interested in correcting 
grievances but seek to worsen and 
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exploit them; they care less for win- 
ning strikes than that they be long, 
bitter, and disruptive. They always 
follow the Communist party line, 
without even knowing its source or 
its aims. This capture of strategic 
labor unions has been the most 
promising course of the Communist 
party. 

5. Every member of the Commu- 
nist party is an agent to carry out 
the communist program. What con- 
stitutes a party? Major political par- 
ties in the U.S. have never been 
closely knit nor secret organizations. 
Anyone who votes the party ticket 
is reckoned a member, although he 
pays no dues, has taken no pledge, 
and is free to vote, speak, and act as 
he wills. Followers are held together 
by rather casual acceptance of gen- 
eral principles, the influence of lead- 
ers, and sometimes by the power of 
patronage. Membership carries little 
assurance that the member under- 
stands or believes in its principles 
and none at all that he will take 
orders from leaders. One may quar- 
rel with the party and return again 
as much a member as those who 
were regular. When party organiza- 
tion is of this character, one cannot 
infer that all members are commit- 
ted to party plans or that they are 
agents for their execution. 

Membership in the Communist 
party is totally different. The party 
is a secret conclave. Not everyone 
can join, but when he does, he is 

fully committed to every policy. 
Members are provided with cards or 
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credentials, usually issued under 
false names so that the identification 
can only be made by officers of the 
party who hold the code. Moreover, 
each pledges unconditional obedi- 
ence to party authority. Adherents 
are known by secret or code names. 
They constitute “cells” in the fac- 
tory, the office, the political society 
or the labor union. For any devia- 
tion from the party line, they are 
purged and excluded. 

It is easy to see that membership 
in such an organization is different 
from membership in the usual type 
of political party. Persons who as- 
sume Communist-party obligations 
are chargeable, on ordinary conspir- 
acy principles, with responsibility 
for and participation in all that 
makes up the party’s program. The 
conspiracy principle has traditional- 
ly been employed to protect society 
-against all “ganging up” in violation 
of its laws. However, there has re- 
cently entered the dialectic of poli- 
tics a cliché used to condemn appli- 
cation of the conspiracy principle to 
communists. “Guilt by association” 
is an epithet frequently used and lit- 
tle explained, except that it is gener- 
ally accompanied by another slogan, 
“guilt is personal.” Of course it is; 
but personal guilt may be incurred 
by joining a conspiracy. That act of 
association makes one responsible 
for the acts of others committed in 
pursuance of the association. It is 
wholly a question of sufficient evi- 
dence of association to imply con- 
spiracy. There is certainly sufficient 
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evidence that all members owe al- 
legiance to every detail of the Com- 
munist-party program and have as- 
sumed a duty to help execute it. 
Therefore Congress could charge 
each member with responsibility for 
thé goals and means of the party. 

Now, what about the oath re- 
quired of union officials to deter- 
mine their Communist-party mem- 
bership or affiliation? Is it really 
unconstitutional ? 

I cannot believe that Congress has 
less power to protect a labor union 
from Communist-party domination 
than it has from employer domina- 
tion. This Congress has not denied 
any union full self-government nor 
prohibited any union from choosing 
communist officers. It seeks to pro- 
tect the union from doing so un- 
knowingly. And if members delib- 
erately choose to put the union in 
the hands of communist officers, 
Congress withdraws the privileges it 
has conferred on the assumption 
that they will be devoted to the wel- 
fare of their members. It would be 
strange indeed if Congress were 
powerless to protect these delegated 
functions from abuse and misap- 
propriation to the service of the 
Communist party and the Soviet 
Union. Our Constitution is not a 
covenant of nonresistance toward 
organized efforts at disruption and 
betrayal, either of labor or of the 
country. 

Some say that civil rights or free 
speech or a free press are involved. 
But the act does not suppress nor 


outlaw the Communist party, nor 
prohibit its members from engaging 
in any aboveboard activity normal 
in party struggles. It may continue 
to nominate candidates, hold meet- 
ings, conduct campaigns and issue 
propaganda, just as other parties. 
No individual is forbidden to be or 
to become a philosophical commu- 
nist or a full-fledged member of the 
party. No one is penalized for writ- 
ing or speaking in favor of the party 
or its philosophy. Also, the act does 
not require nor forbid anything 
whatever to any person merely be- 
cause he is a member of, or is affiliat- 
ed with, the Communist party. It 
applies only to one who becomes an 
officer of a labor union. 

I am aware that the oath is resent- 
ed by many labor leaders of unques- 
tioned loyalty and above suspicion 
of communist connections, indeed 
by some who have themselves taken 
bold and difficult steps to rid the 
labor movement of communists. I 
suppose no one likes to be compelled 
to exonerate himself from connec- 
tions he has never acquired. I have 
sometimes wondered why I must 
file papers showing I did not steal 
my car before I can get a license for 
it. But experience shows there are 
thieves among automobile. drivers, 
and that there are communists 
among labor leaders. The public 
welfare, in identifying both, out- 
weighs any affront to individual 
dignity. 

In weighing claims that any par- 
ticular activity is above the reach of 
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law, we have a high responsibility 
to do so in the light of actualities, 
not nostalgic idealizations. Our own 
world, organized for liberty, has 
been forced into deadly competition 
with another world, organized for 
power. We are faced with a lawless, 
ruthless effort to infiltrate and dis- 
integrate our society. 

I conclude that we cannot deny 
Congress power to take these mea- 
sures to require labor-union officers 
to disclose their membership in or 
afhliation with the American Com- 
munist party. 

Congress has, however, required 
an additional disclaimer, which in 
my view does encounter serious con- 
stitutional objections. A union of- 
ficer must also swear that “he does 
not believe in the overthrow of the 
U.S. government by force or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 

The serious issue is whether Con- 
gress has power to proscribe any 
opinion or belief which has not 
shown itself in any overt act. In fact, 
the oath requires one to express a 
conviction on an abstract proposi- 
tion which many good citizens, if 
they have thought of it at all, have 
considered too remote to bother 
about. 

The law sometimes does inquire 
as to mental state, but only when it 
determines the quality of some overt 
act. I know of no situation in which 
a citizen may incur civil or criminal 
liability or disability because a court 
infers an evil mental state where no 
act at all has occurred. Attempts of 


the courts to fathom the modern 
political meditations of an accused 
would be futile and mischievous. 

Our Constitution explicitly for- 
bids punishment of even treason, if 
it is only a mental adherence to the 
enemy. Treason requires a duly wit- 
nessed overt act of aid and comfort 
to the enemy. It is true that in Eng- 
land of olden times men were tried 
for treason for mental indiscretions 
such as imagining the death of the 
living. But our Constitution was in- 
tended to end such prosecutions. 
Only in the darkest periods of hu- 
man history has any Western gov- 
ernment concerned itself with mere 
belief, however eccentric or mis- 
chievous. If that practice survives 
anywhere, it is in the communist 
countries. 

How far we must revert toward 
these discredited systems to sustain 
this oath is made vivid by the 
Court’s. reasoning that the act ap- 
plies only to those “whose beliefs 
strongly indicate a will to engage 
in political strikes.” Since Congress 
has never outlawed the political 
strike itself, the Court must be hold- 
ing that Congress may root out 
mere ideas which, even if acted 
upon, would not result in crime. It 
is a strange paradox if one may be 
forbidden to have an idea while he 
is permitted to put it into execution. 
But, apart from this, efforts to weed 
erroneous beliefs from the minds of 
men have always been supported by 
the argument which the Court in- 
vokes today, that beliefs are springs 
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to action, that evil thoughts tend to 
become forbidden deeds. Probably 
so. But if power to forbid acts in- 
cludes power to forbid contemplat- 
ing them, then the power of gov- 
ernment over beliefs is as unlimited 
as its power over conduct, and the 
way is open to force disclosure of 
attitudes on all manner of social, 
economic, moral and political issues. 

It happens that the belief in over- 
throw of representative government 
by force and violence is one that I 
agree is erroneous. But “if there is 
any principle of the Constitution 
that more imperatively calls for at- 
tachment than any other, it is the 
principle of free thought—not free 
thought for those who agree with us 


but freedom for the thought that we - 


hate.” (Holmes, J., dissenting in 
U.S. vs. Schwimmer, 279 U. S. 644). 
Moreover, we cannot ignore the fact 
that our own government originated 
in revolution and is legitimate only 
if overthrow by force may some- 
times be justified. That circum- 
stances justify it is not communist 
doctrine but old American belief. 
The men who led the struggle 
forcibly to overthrow lawfully con- 
stituted British authority found 
moral support by asserting a natural 
law under which their revolution 
was justified, and they broadly pro- 
claimed those beliefs in the docu- 
ment basic to our freedom. Most of 
those utterances were directed 
against a tyranny which left no way 
to change by the ballot. It seems to 
me a perversion of their meaning to 


quote them, as the communists often 
do, to sanction violent attacks upon 
a government which does afford 
change by the ballot. Congress may 
make it a crime to incite violence or 
force against our government. But 
I do not see how a mere belief that 
one has a natural right under some 
circumstances to do so can subject 
an American citizen to prejudice 
any more than possession of any 
other erroneous belief. Can*we say 
that men of our time must not even 
think about the propositions on 
which our own Revolution was just- 
ified? Or may they think, provided 
they reach only one conclusion— 
and that opposed to Jefferson’s? 

While the Governments, state and 
federal, have broad powers to cur- 
tail action, and some small powers 
to curtail speech or writing, I think 
neither has any power, on any pre- 
text, to forbid any line of thought. 
Our forefathers found the evils of 
free thinking more to be endured 
than the evils of inquest or suppres- 
sion. They gave the status of almost 
absolute individual rights to the out- 
ward means of expressing belief. I 
cannot believe that they left open a 
way for laws to embarrass or impede 
the mere intellectual processes by 
which those expressions of belief are 
examined and formulated. This is 
not only because individual think- 
ing presents no danger to society, 
but because thoughtful, bold, and 
independent minds are essential to 
wise and considered self-govern- 
ment. 
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Progress generally begins in skep- 
ticism about accepted truths. Intel- 
lectual freedom means the right to 
re-examine much that has been long 
taken for granted. A free man must 
be a reasoning man, and he must 
dare to doubt what a legislative or 
electoral majority may most passion- 
ately assert. The danger that citizens 
will think wrongly is serious, but 
less dangerous than not thinking at 
all. Our “Constitution relies on our 
electorate’scomplete ideological free- 
dom to nourish independent and 
responsible intelligence. The price- 
less heritage of our society is the un- 
restricted constitutional right of 
each member to think as he will. 
Thought control is a mark of totali- 
tarianism, and we have no claim to 
it. It is not the function of our gov- 
ernment to keep the citizen from 
falling into error; it is the function 
of the citizen to keep the govern- 
ment from falling into error. We 
could justify any censorship only 
when the censors are better shielded 
against error than the censored. 

The idea that a Constitution 
should protect individual noncon- 
formity is essentially American and 
is the last thing in the world that 
communists will tolerate. Nothing 
exceeds the bitterness of their de- 
mands for freedom for themselves 
in this country except the bitterness 
of their intolerance of freedom for 
others where they are in power. An 
exaction of some profession of belief 
or nonbelief is precisely what the 
communist would enact—each indi- 


vidual must adopt the ideas that are 
common to the ruling group. Their 
whole philosophy is to minimize 
man as an individual and to increase 
the power of man acting in the mass. 
If any single characteristic distin- 
guishes our democracy from com- 
munism, it is our recognition of the 
individual as a personality rather 
than as a soulless part in the jigsaw 
puzzle that is the collectivist state. 

I think that under our system, it 
is time enough for the law to lay 
hold of the citizen when he acts ille- 
gally, or in some rare circumstances 
when his thoughts are given illegal 
utterance. I think we must leave his 
mind alone. 

The Court’s day-to-day task is to 
reject as false, claims in the name 
of civil liberty which, if granted, 
would paralyze or impair authority 
to defend existence of our society. 
We must reject as false, claims in 
the name of security which would 
undermine our freedoms and open 
the way to oppression. These are the 
competing considerations involved 
in judging any measures which gov- 
ernment may take to suppress its 
opponents and critics. 

I conclude that today’s task can 
only be discharged by holding that 
all parts of this oath which require 
disclosure of overt acts of affiliation 
or membership in the Communist 
party is within the competence of 
Congress to enact, and that any parts 
of it that call for a disclosure of be- 
lief unconnected with any overt act 
is beyond its power. 
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T was the 60th lap of the annual 
500-mile race at the Indianapolis 
Speedway. The 180,000 people 
there saw three cars hugging each 
other too close, sweeping into the 
sloping northeast turn. Then the 
Duesenberg Special twisted sharply 
into a skid, smashed full against a 
three-foot perpendicular retaining 
wall, bounced crazily in a high arc 
over three strands of telephone wire. 
As the dust rose over the crumpled 
pile of expensive junk, a loudspeak- 
er gave the details: “ .. . driver, 
Wilbur Shaw.” Some prayed quietly 
for the surely dead driver, the usual 
quota of women fainted, and others 
stared hungrily through field glasses 
at the fresh wreck. 

Minutes later, while the Decora- 
tion-day crowd still clucked sympa- 
thetically, the loudspeaker switched 
on once more: “Now riding in car 
No. 33, Wilbur Shaw.” The crowd 
roared. 

Shaw didn’t win that 1931 race 
in his second car, but he had shown 
the Speedway a sample of the style 
and daring of one of its future 
greats. Ten years later he was one of 
the two three-time winners of the 


Wilbur Shaw is boss of the “500,” 
but he says he'll drive again 


He Lives for Speed 


By RALPH G. MARTIN 
Condensed from Argosy* 


“500” and the biggest money winner 
of them all. And now he’s president 
and general manager of that same 
Speedway, the only one of its kind 
left in the world. 

The force that drives handsome 
47-year-old Wilbur Shaw is sum- 
med up in his conviction, “If some- 
body else can do it, then I can do it; 
and I can beat him at it.” 

To prove it, he took up golf, shot 
in the 60’s with Sammy Snead and 
Horton Smith. He flew 3,300 solo 
hours in every type of plane from a 
Piper Cub to a giant Timm. He got 
good enough to pick off 20 rabbits 
with 23 shots and shoot a ground- 
hog at 430 yards. He raced speed- 
boats in Cuba, iceboats on Detroit’s 
Walled lake. He rode fancy-gaited 
horses in leading shows. He became 
an expert bowler, fencer, and artist 
with bow and arrow. He hunted 
bear in Canada, quail in California, 
antelope in Arizona, caught prize 
tuna in Nova Scotia, sailfish in Flor- 
ida, and giant speckled trout in Can- 
ada’s Little Big lake. And when he 
couldn’t find anything else to do, he 
got himself a toboggan and two mo- 
torcvcles. 
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All this has been merely sideline 
stuff. To Shaw, there’s no sound as 
exciting as the whining roar of a 
supercharged engine down the 
straightaway. 

Old-timers say they can look over 
a batch of drivers before a race and 
pretty well tell who’s going to get 
killed. “It’s hard to explain,” one 
of them said, “but I’ve been right so 
often, it sometimes scares me. It’s 
just a certain peculiar look on their 
faces. But Wilbur Shaw never had 
it.” 

Still, Shaw has felt that same ten- 
sion. “Sitting in the car, you feel like 
a scared rabbit caught in a hutch,” 
he said. “Inside you’re going 4,000 
miles an hour, but you try not to 
show it. Except your hands are sop- 
ping wet with sweat.” 

The fear disappears when the 
green flag drops and the sputtering 
cars slide into the first turn, jockey- 
ing for pole position, backing off the 
throttle at the exact split second be- 
fore going into a curve, then hitting 
it hard again. 

“At first it’s all one big blur,” said 
Shaw, “but then you make out faces 
and forms, pit crews, signals, even 
people in the grandstands.” 

You have to tear your mind away 
from the track to cut down the in- 
side pressure. You have about 18 sec- 
onds to daydream on each of the 
two 3,500-foot straightaways, before 
you hit another steeply banked 
curve. 

Some of the 33 starting drivers 
drop out long before the 200 laps 
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are over, and so you worry how long 
you'll last before something fouls up 
or falls off. And what about that 
new driver milking his wheel 
around the,curve—what if he slides 
and stacks up the car in front of 
you? And what about that burn-up 
driver cutting the boys a fast one— 
should you try to keep up or let him 
go? Are you racing these other cars, 
or are you racing time? You’re sup- 
posed to be upside down at least 
once a year. Is this the day? 

When the 120-mile-an-hour whirl- 
pool is over, it doesn’t matter who 
wins; they all look alike. They’re 
all soaked in thick black grease, 
achingly sore from the steady, snap- 
ping vibrations, deaf from the four- 
and-a-half hours of roaring noise, 
about ten pounds lighter, their 
hands blistered for weeks. Some 
come in with broken bones, not even 
knowing it. 

Neurologist Dr. Roger Smith sees 
some of the drivers at the track after 
the race. He had examined the first 
600 Marines off Guadalcanal, and he 
says the symptoms are the same. 
“The same dilated pupils, blood 
pressure down to almost nothing, 
facial tics, headaches. Some of the 
drivers can’t say a word until we've 
worked on them with cold packs 
for an hour. And then there’s this 
same complete, utter fatigue, just 
like combat.” 

Yet they always come back to race 
again. “Because it’s something deep 
inside of you,” says Shaw, “some- 
thing you've just got to do.” 
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Even when Shaw was a small, 
skinny top man on the pyramid- 
building team of Boy Scout Troop 
37, he had a passion for racing cars. 
He would ride his bike 14 miles to 
watch the racers practice, and to 
stand around and listen to them. He 
quit high school, then quit a good 
job with a storage-battery outfit, to 
work for Bill Hunt for only $12.50 
a week. Hunt was a well-known 
racer, who owned the Speedway En- 
gineering Co., and the 18-year-old 
Shaw delivered racing parts for him. 

Hunt let him pick up used parts 
from wrecked cars until Shaw had 
enough to build his own “bag of 
bugs and bolts,” the Imperial Spe- 
cial. But Roscoe Dunning, official 
starter at the Hoosier speedway, 
took one look at it and ruled it off 
the track for safety reasons. 

Dunning later helped Shaw build 
another car, a little red racer which 
Shaw smashed slightly on July 4, 
1921. This was his first race and he 
wished to be a fence-buster, a hero. 
“T kept telling him that it didn’t 
matter how fast you went, if you 
didn’t finish a lot of races,” said 
Hunt. 

There was one crack up in Paris, 
Ill., where Bill Hunt’s crash helmet 
saved Shaw’s skull. After that he 
always wore it, and set a style, just as 
he set a style by attaching a tube to 
a thermos jug, to drink while rac- 
ing. He was also one of the first to 
have his car so custom-fitted that 
the steering wheel had to be taken 
out every time he got in. 
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Once he crashed-bottom side up. 
He was almost hermetically sealed, 
but a friend reassured Shaw’s moth- 
er, “Wilbur’s all right.” 

Long before his son was born, 
Shaw and his wife Boots toured the 
Dust Bowl circuit. The dust was so 
thick in a 100-mile race in Syracuse 
that he couldn’t see the turns, actual- 
ly had to guide himself by the turns 
of an observation balloon following 
the race. And in Detroit it got so 
dark that when a race car went | 
through the fence, two other cars 
thought it was the regular turn and | 
followed right behind. 

By 1929, Shaw had won nine firsts 
in 11 championship races, earning | 
the AAA title of National Dirt | 
Track Champion. 

He learned fast. He learned to stay _ | 
away when cars clung together in a 
“gang.” He learned to stop hand- 
shaking with well-wishers before a 
race, because you needed that hand. 
He learned never to fight a car, to | 
learn its limitations as well as the 
limitations of the others in the race. 
He learned how to become part of 
the car by “going down in the base- | 
ment” just before the crash. He 
learned to change his temper and 
his diet. But one thing never 
changed. He still always wanted to | 
win, in everything. 

The 500 was the big one, the one | 
that every corner-garage mechanic } 
dreamed about, and qualifying tests 
were tough, even for a hot-dirt man 
like Shaw. Ten laps each at 95, 105, 
110, and 115 mp.h., the judges | 
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watching critically whether you 
were wide on the stretches, how you 
handled the sharp turns, and how 
you reacted to other race cars sent 
in to heckle you. Then the car and 
the driver both got a complete phys- 
ical. Now they’ve got a Magnaflux 
car treatment, each piece magnetiz- 
ed, its surface dusted with iron pow- 
der to reveal invisible flaws. And for 
the driver, they’ve got a depth-per- 
ception machine to test his ability to 
judge distance. Out of a usual 80 
applicants, only 33 can get into the 
race. Since the first 500 race in 1911, 
34 persons have been killed, includ- 
ing spectators. 

Shaw knew that other drivers in 
the 500 included stuntmen, a gold 
prospector, a blacksmith, even a 
bootlegger, that no top drivers were 
under 30, that one was even 53. 
(Shaw was only 24 then.) He also 
knew that “it’s much safer to ride 
on the race track than in crowded 
traffic outside because race drivers 
know what they’re doing, and re- 
spect each other.” 

They’ve got their own ethics, too. 
Chet Miller unhesitatingly swerved 
into a concrete wall and almost kill- 
ed himself, rather than ride over a 
hurt driver lying on the track. 
Charley Merz’ car was on fire, but 
he kept it going the last five miles 
to finish third. And when Ralph De 
Palma’s motor quit cold when he 
was only one lap away from win- 
ning the race, he got out and pushed 
it toward the finish line, but was dis- 
qualified anyway. 


Shaw placed fourth in his first 500 
in 1927, and it wasn’t until ten years 
later that he won the five-and-a-half- 
foot Borg-Warner trophy, plus 
$40,000 prize money, the checkered 
flag that signaled his victory, an 
electric refrigerator, a town car, and 
a year’s free meals at a local restau- 
rant. 

During those ten years, all kinds 
of things happened. After crashing 
over the wall, and coming back in 
another car in 1931, he almost hit 
that same wall in that same race, 
missing it by a hair’s breadth. 

Shaw would have been first in the 
1935 race if it hadn’t been for a bot- 
tle of milk. They gave him the milk 
when he stopped for refueling but 
they forgot to take away the bottle. 
In the split second that he wondered 
what to do with it, his engine died 
and he had to be pushed to a new 
start. He lost that race by 40.2 sec- 
onds. And he lost the ’36 race when 
his hood rivet tore loose after he was 
more than three miles in the lead at 
halfway mark. 

But he won in 1937 by only 2.16 
seconds, averaging 1544 miles to a 
gallon of commercial gas at 113.58 
m.p.h. Shawhad spent seven months 
designing that winning “pay car,” 
another seven months building it at 
a cost of $7800. And instead of mak- 
ing only 30% of the purse, he got it 
all. It now costs about $25,000 to get 
a car ready for this race and none of 
last year’s drivers owned his own. 

After that race, they had to carry 
Shaw out of his car. His right leg 
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‘just wouldn’t move. At the hospital 
when they took off his sock, the skin 
came off right to the bone. It had 
been slowly cooking throughout the 
race but Shaw’s tension had killed 
the pain. 

Shaw used some of his prize mon- 
ey to go to Europe, where he fell in 
love with an Italian Maserati racing 
car and persuaded Mike Boyle to 
buy one built to his specifications. 
He told friends, “Some of those 
European cars can. go faster, ac- 
cidentally, than ours can on pur- 
pose.” Then he proved it by winning 
both in 1939 and 40. He was leading 
in °41 by five laps when his car 
crashed into the concrete. It prob- 
ably made the pain worse to remem- 
ber that he had signed up for about 
$200,000 worth of testimonial con- 
tracts, contingent on winning and 
being the only four-time winner. 

By then Shaw’s reputation was set 
solid in the Racing Hall of Fame in 
Los Angeles. His $91,000 prize mon- 
ey was more than anybody else had 
won. He had placed in the money 
eight times, set speed records that 
are still on the books. He made them 
in ’39, the same year he poured a 
bucket of lemonade over his head 
during the race. 

He was Shaw the Showman then, 
and if he wanted to pass anybody, 
he didn’t do it in the backstretch— 
he waited until they got in front of 
the grandstand. He knew how to 
worry other drivers, how to keep 
hard on their tail during a race so 
they went faster than their car 
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should go. He worked long on the 
psychological angle, won races be- 
fore they started by telling other 
drivers, “And I’m warning you 
guys, stay away from me.” 

The pit is always ready for any- 
thing. Each crew has a specially de- 
signed jack that lifts one end of the 
racing car practically in one move- 
ment. There’s also a nitrogen tank 
to pressure-pump 45 gallons of pri- 
vately mixed fuel in 40 seconds 
(a gas-alcohol combination, usually, 
and sometimes varied to the temper- 
ature and the humidity of the day). 
Then a single swipe of the mallet 
knocks loose the one lock nut that 
holds on the wheel. Riley Brett once 
changed a wheel for Shaw in 7.2 
seconds. In the ’48 race it took 2.08 
minutes for a pit to change tires and 
refuel; last year a crew did it in 1.55. 

Today the driver who makes 
more than one pit stop hasn’t a 
chance to win. Not so many years 
ago drivers could make six pit stops, 
and win. Some cars now make the 
500 without any stops, but their 
heavy fuel load cuts down speed. 
For every minute lost in the pits, 


’ drivers must cover from 40 to 60 laps 


at about five miles per hour faster 
than the lead car. 

Somebody once said there should 
be a special monument to the Speed- 
way race driver because he’s saved so 
many lives. Eddie Rickenbacker put 
it another way, “Seventy per cent of 
all important mechanical improve- 
ments was either originated or per- 
fected at the Speedway.” 
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The list is a long one: the rear- 
view mirror, balloon tires, foolproof 
spark plugs, efficient cooling system, 
demountable wheels, safety glass, 
four-wheel brakes, high-compres- 
sion engines, hydraulic shock ab- 
sorbers, ethyl gas. Many ideas per- 
fected here originated in Europe. A 
French car manufacturer used fluid 
drive back in 1914. Auto companies 
inherit Speedway improvements 
without cost. 

Shaw moved temporarily out of 
Gasoline Alley into the job of sales 
manager of the airplane division of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
Knocked out with a freshly broken 
back, he couldn’t race, but he still 
had time for his sidelines. 

He likes the thrill of hunting big 
game, and flying gives him an ex- 
citing sock. Shorty Lynch taught 
him to fly down in Florida during 
the Prohibition days, and Shorty 
now says, “Of all the people I’ve 
taught to fly, I’m proud of two, 
Charles Lindbergh and Wilbur 
Shaw.” In those days, Shaw thought 
it was fun to get out of the cockpit 
and ride on the fuselage—“sorta sur- 
prise the pilot when he turned 
around.” Then he raced through fire 
in a movie, The Crowd Roars. He 
made his first parachute jump “be- 
cause I was always afraid of the 
idea, and besides, I needed a change 
of pace, to forget all my worries for 
a minute.” 

Back when he was racing at the 
Los Angeles Ascot track, he bought 
a half interest in a flying school, 
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taught people like Jimmy Stewart, 


Brian Ahern, Ruth Chatterton, Jim- 
my Dunn, and Clark Gable. Later 
he piloted a plane for Gable in one 
of his pictures. By that time he was 
also golf nuts. 

As much as anything else, Shaw 
likes to ease his spinning tackle deep 
into trout pools. He has a favorite 
place at Little Big lake, 76 miles 
northof Sault Ste. Marie in Ontario, 
Canada. He likes equally well to 
wrestle with the huge Florida tuna 
that look and feel like Pullman cars. 
It was on one of these fishing trips 
with millionaire sportsman Tony 
Hulman in 1945 that he persuaded 
Hulman to buy the Speedway (then 
closed because of the war) from Ed- 
die Rickenbacker for $750,000. 

As president of the Speedway, 
Shaw operates a business that’s open 
only five hours a year. Some of the 
drivers kid Shaw as “just a grease- 
ball who pushed himself all the way 
up,” but they have a strong respect 
for him. It was Snappy Ford who 
said, “The only help Shaw ever got, 
he made. As for his cars, you can 
say he begged ’em, borrowed ’em, 
built ’em, and booted ’em.” 

You can also say that his present 
job is like being mayor of a city of 
180,000 for one day. A thousand po- 
lice and guards, more than 300 doc- 
tors and nurses (who treated 300 
people last year even before the race 
started), and almost 2,000 other peo 
ple in assorted jobs. But there’s no 
hunt for help; there’s a long waiting 
list, all willing to work free. 
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That’s not true of the drivers who 
put on a private strike for more 
prize money in 1947, Shaw was bit- 
ter about it, but one driver said, 
“Listen. If Shaw had been driving 
and not running this track, he’d be 
leading the strike.” Now Speedway 
prize money, plus accessories, totals 
$185,000, more than all other cham- 
pionship auto races put together. 

Shaw has been changing the phys- 
ical face of the Speedway, replacing 
some of the old wooden grandstands 
with steel and conerete. He’s station- 
ed walkie-talkie observers around to 
give the crowd a running account. 

When it’s all over, Shaw starts 
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over again, touring the country, av- 
eraging three good-will speeches a 
week. When anybody talks sadly to 
Shaw about a possibly ‘declining 
race interest, Shaw just points to his 
file bulging with letters from kids 
of all ages. Shaw feels that the men 
who go out for racing might have 
been the explorers 100 years ago, and 
he would like to see a real school 
to train the new crop for the 500. 
His big sadness is for the old- 
timers, who refuse to admit they’re 
through, who say, “I’ve got one 
more in me.” If you ask Shaw when 
he rode his last race, he gives you his 
big smile and says, “I haven’t yet.” 


Mystification 
0A Biack’ Franciscan friar stood in his black cassock in the sacristy of his 
parish church on a visit home in Syracuse, N.Y. A six-year-old girl walked 


up to him and asked him to bless her rosary. 
The friar smiled. “I’m sorry, little girl, but I’m not a priest. I can’t bless 


your beads.” 


The tiny miss wrinkled her forehead. She looked over the cassock and the 
cord, and then, her face suddenly lighting up, she thought she had the answer: 


“Sister, when will Father be back?” 


Exasperation 


Tue very modern mother, a gushing devotee of the Freudian school, took her 
eight-year-old daughter to a psychoanalyst to be examined for any possible 
abnormal tendencies. “Are you a boy or a girl?” the psychoanalyst asked. 

“A boy,” the little girl answered, after a moment of pondering the ques- 
tion. The psychoanalyst tried again. “And when you grow up, are you going 
to be man or woman?” “A man,” she answered. 

As they were returning home, the mother scolded, “Now why did you 
give such silly answers to the questions the man asked you?” 

The little girl drew herself up with dignity. “He was the one who was silly, 
mother. If he was going to ask me crazy questions like that, I was going to 


give him crazy answers. He couldn’t kid me.” 


The Apostle (Jan. ’50). 











The barn became America’s most famous chapel—in Europe 
: 3 == 
St. Sebastian’s: == 


Crossroads of Germany 


By RICHARD E. MULCAHY, S.J. 


Condensed from 


the San Francisco Quarterly* 


E were dining at the reopened 

Kaiser Keller in Frankfurt. My 

host was an American business- 
man who serves as a special con- 
sultant for the Marshall Plan. He 
told me that a few weeks before he 
had flown to Frankfurt to investi- 
gate a report received in Washing- 
ton which seemed to show that the 
Germans were not cooperating with 
a Marshall Plan program. 

When he arrived he told a friend 
that he would like to meet the men 
concerned in a nonofficial, friendly 
atmosphere. It was suggested to him, 
though he is not a Catholic, that he 
contact the American chaplain at St. 
Sebastian’s, Father Leger. He did. A 
day later Father Leger had the inter- 
ested persons together at a dinner, 
where the atmosphere was friendly 
and nonofficial. My friend summed 
up the result: “I flew back to Wash- 
ington and was able to present the 
case in a new light. Though the orig- 
inal report was still not acceptable, 
the motives of the German business- 
men were now understood. The 
danger of a reduction or even stop- 
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many was averted. I give the credit 
for this to St. Sebastian’s and Father 
Leger.” 

This is only one example of the 
influence of St. Sebastian’s, the most 
famous military chapel in the Euro- 
pean command. In its own way, this 
American chapel in Frankfurt is not 
far behind the Marshall Plan and 
the air lift, as a good-will builder 
for the U.S. 

St. Sebastian’s is a typical Amer- 
ican parish church and rectory trans- 
planted to rubble-filled Frankfurt. 
Before the American army arrived, 
there was a banker’s home, an or- 
chard, and a barn. Today the bank- 
er’s home is a rectory, the orcharda 
beautiful park with lawns and flow- 
ers, and the barn has been changed 
into a Roman basilica. But it took 
a general to do all this. The com- 
mander of the Frankfurt area at the 
time, General Huebner, who, by 
the way, is not a Catholic, decided 
that a Catholic chapel was needed 
in his headquarters city. He set the 
date for the dedication, four weeks 
in the future, and saw that the dead- 
line was met. Seventy-five Germans 
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and 40 DP’s worked in shifts around 
the clock. And when Bishop Aloy- 
sius Muench, Apostolic Visitor to 
Germany and Austria, arrived for 
the dedication, he found an artistic 
gem. Three artists, one of whom 
was a former directress of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, had decorated the 
inside walls. 

One of the reasons for St. Sebas- 
tian’s fame is its strategic location. 
Only a street separates it from the 
I. G. Farben building, the nerve cen- 
ter of the occupying forces. From his 
office, the High Commissioner, Mr. 
McCloy, can gaze on the grounds 
of St. Sebastian’s. Military leaders 
and officials of the Marshall Plan 
call the chapel their parish. The 
staffs of 17 consulates come here for 
Mass. And the Rhine-Main airport, 
once the chief taking-off point of the 
air lift, is only ten miles away. 

All of this helped make St. Sebas- 
tian’s a truly cosmopolitan Catholic 
church. When a priest says Mass 
here, he may have an American 
colonel or major as his server, or per- 
haps a German ex-prisoner of war, 
or a little American or German boy. 
In the congregation are Americans, 
Germans, French, Spanish, Dutch, 
Belgians, Canadians, English. Par- 
ticularly popular with the Germans, 
as well as with the Americans, is 
the weekday Mass in the evening. 
German people drop in for visits 
during the day. 

Father Leger was stationed in the 
South Pacific during the war, and 
probably because he had a civilian 
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4.x Father Leger’s imaginative 
powers had to be put into opera- 
tion the day the Post Exchange 
phoned and said that they had 
some unmated shoes—could he 
use them? Without hesitation Fa- 
ther said, “Yes.” Then he started 
to figure out what to do with 
them. When the shoes arrived he 
sorted them out, getting a few 
matched pairs, or sufficiently 
matched, for his refugees. But he 
still had 36 unmated shoes left 
over. So he went out on a man 
hunt—for one-legged men. And 
they are not hard to find in Frank- 
furt, or any other German city, 
for that matter. In a short while, 
36 one-legged men were just as 
happy with their single shoes as 
they would have been with new 
pairs. 


pilot’s license, spent most of his time 
with an airborne engineer outfit 
and a heavy bomber group. He was 
with the Allied Intelligence bureau 
for a time, smuggling Filipino sol- 
diers back into the Philippines in 
preparation for the U.S. landing. 
He speaks fluent French, but has 
never been able to master the Ger- 
man language. 

He runs a “no-questions-asked” 
charity center. On peak days 15 or 
20 refugees come to. St. Sebastian’s 
seeking clothes or something to eat. 
They are part of the 7 million refu- 
gees in Western Germany, homeless 
or living eight in a room. They come 
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timidly into the rectory with shoes 
worn through, dresses or suits dirty 
and tattered, hungry and discour- 
aged. 

Tons of clothing collected by pa- 
rishioners from their communities 
back in the States have been distrib- 
uted through St. Sebastian’s. In the 
days of the air lift some of this sup- 
ply was flown into Berlin. Out of 
this American chapel thousands of 
German Sunday missals have come 
for every parishioner of the parishes 
of Frankfurt and the near-by towns. 

At Christmas St. Sebastian’s really 
goes to work on bags of candy and 
toys for the children of Frankfurt’s 
orphanages. Parishioners and Ger- 
man merchants bring in old or 
broken toys. Then a staff of GI’s put 
their military training to work. For 
instance, they use a wheel from a 
broken wagon to complete another 
wagon with only three wheels. And 
to the German orphans a yellow 
wagon with three yellow wheels and 
a red one is a dream wagon, and 
nothing less. 

Father Leger serves as an unofh- 
cial liaison officer with the German 
clergy. When the German priest in 
charge of youth wishes to take his 
boys to a camp for a week end, he 
phones Father Leger. Soon three 
American army trucks loaded with 
happy German boys and cases of 
Coca-Cola supplied by the Ameri- 
can chaplain are speeding down the 
autobahn. When the priest caring 
for a camp of 800 refugees from 
Silesia lacked the necessary materials 
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for Mass and Benediction, he took 
his problem to the American chap- 
lain. It wasn’t long before the refu- 
gee priest received a chalice, a com- 
plete set of vestments, a ciborium, 
and a monstrance. 

But the spiritual care of the Amer- 
ican soldiers is Father Leger’s most 
difficult task. Frankfurt is one of the 
most openly immoral cities in Eu- 
rope. Each Sunday he preaches at 
four Masses in his chapel; three 
nights a week he holds classes for 
converts. Once a month St. Sebas- 
tian’s German-American choir goes 
on the air and reaches Rome, Vi- 
enna, Paris, and London. St. Sebas- 
tian’s is a kind of quasi chancery 
office for marriage cases. It serves 
GI’s, their families, and German 
girls who have been abandoned by 
American soldiers. 

Once a month, a day of recollec- 
tion is held here for all the Catholic 
chaplains in the European com- 
mand. They come from England, 
France, Austria, Berlin, and. every 
part of the American Zone of Ger- 
many. During the blockade the Ber- 
lin chaplains flew the air lift to come 
to St. Sebastian’s. 

Long after the American army 
has sailed from Germany for home 
and St. Sebastian’s is no more, this 
Catholic military center will be cher- 
ished in the hearts of the German 
people. Credit goes to Boston’s Fa- 
ther Leger and his generous parish- 
ioners, and to the foresight of the 
U.S. Army, which turned a barn 
into a chapel. 
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Get a shield and a bottle opener, and stand back 


The Explosive 20’s 


By CHARLES W. MORTON 


Condensed from Woman’s Day* 


VER since Pro- 
hibition was re- 
pealed, I have 
been waiting 
for an authoritative re- 
port on what the dry 
period must have done 
to many an American 
physique, especially its 
internal organs. What, 
for instance, happened 
to the esophagus as a 
result of the astonish- 
ing substances poured 
into it over a 14-year Hi 
stretch ? Is it thinner today, or short- 
er? Are we sure it’s still there? Med- 
ical science has not come forward 
with the answers; worse, a whole 
generation has grown up with no 
knowledge of the treatment some 
of our intake organs received from 
their owners between 1920 and 1933. 
Let us glimpse a home-brew situa- 
tion not uncommon in the house- 
holds of the more headlong Country 
Club types in the middle 20’s, It is 
hard for us to appreciate today the 
frightful alternatives with which 
they confronted their guests. To join 
them in defiance of the law was to 
risk not only a choking spell from 





tough drinks but pos- 
sibly the loss of a finger 
or two in meddling 
with combustible beer 
and wine. 

People needed no 
conversational aids at 
a home-brew party. 
There were many ur- 
gent things to talk 
about. It was like wait- 
ing for the giant sky- 
rocket to be touched 
off; would it go up, 
would it blow up, or 
would it : perhaps set fire to old Mrs. 
Jones’s chicken house across the 
road? 

If the imminent operation of 
opening the beer excluded all other 
topics, it nevertheless called for a 
deceptively light manner, a negli- 
gent acceptance of the prospect as 
thoroughly normal. Casualness and 
a mannerly interest in the host’s 
techniques were the keynote. 

“What about a drink?” the host 
would say airily, as if the resources 
of the old Waldorf bar lay near by. 
“Helen and I spent all last weekend 
on this batch and I think we’ve got 
something that will make even you” 
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—leer—“sit up and take notice.” 

“We shall see, we shall see,” Ralph 
replies coolly. The implied challenge 
would find him ready to drink his 
weight in creosote if need be. Ralph 
was the guest celebrated for a “Spar- 
kling Burgundy” of his own manu- 
facture, one of the most fiercely car- 
bonated drinks every confined in a 
glass bottle. 

“Big kick, eh?” someone else re- 
marks. “We lost half of it Saturday 
night,” the host answers. “Of course 
it might have been just one bottle 
that blew up the rest. But six more 
let go on Sunday, so I guess the 
power’s there all right.” 

The host leads the way. The 
others follow him to the kitchen, 
breathing deeply and throwing back 
their shoulders. It’s going to be great 
fun, but even the veterans are a little 
nervous. “Still using a raisin?” one 
of them asks the host. No, just a 
quarter-teaspoon of sugar, it appears. 
But talk ceases as they reach the 
kitchen. 

Twelve dark-green quart bottles 
are awash in a tub of ice. On the 
kitchen table are a bottle opener, 
several pitchers, two huge dishpans. 
The floor has been thickly laid with 
newspapers, and the host makes sure 
that towels are at hand. He issues 
crisp commands. 

“Ralph, I want you here with me, 
ready with the first pitcher. Alice, 
you'll hold the top dishpan and don’t 
move it away until I give the word. 
Mary, try to salvage any suds in the 
big pitcher. Well, here goes.” The 
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host selects a bottle from the ice tub 
and, taking care not to tilt it, holds 
it up to the light. No light comes 
through, but a couple of inches of 
whitish solids are now perceived in 
the bottom of the bottle. The stuff 
looks like crumbled chalk; it could 
be plaster of Paris or potter’s clay. 
“Clear as a bell,” says Ralph. Ralph 
only means that none of the lumpy 
stuff is floating around in the upper 
part of the bottle, but the comment 
pleases the host. “Not much sedi- 
ment there either,” says the host, 
complacently. He stands the bottle 
gently in the precise center of a dish- 
an. 

Alice holds the other dishpan up- 
side down over the bottle, and the 
host takes up his opener. The pitch- 
er bearers stand by. 

“Ready?” asks the host. He reach- 
es in between the two dishpans. 
“Just a little lower, please,” he says. 
to Alice. 

The host exerts a light lift on the 
bottle opener and pauses. Nothing 
happens. He pulls again and is re- 
warded by a sharp hissing sound. 
He stops. The hiss diminishes but 
continues to stutter and gasp. He 
lifts again. The hiss becomes a sus- 
tained, high-pressure blast. It sounds 
like a locomotive blowing off steam. 

The host lets it blow, then sud- 
denly jerks up the opener. Crash 
goes the cap against the upper dish- 
pan. The pressure roar shifts to a 
series of whooshings and splutter- 
ings. A yellowish suds mounts in 
the lower dishpan and cascades ovet 
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the edge. Alice stands firm. The 
pitcher bearers, rounding out the 
well-drilled team, gather in the suds. 
The pelting eruption against the 
upper dishpan slackens. The bottle 
emits a final whoosh and quiets 
down. But the suds billow and mul- 
tiply. “Up!” cries the host, and Alice 
raises the dishpan for an instant 
while he plucks out the bottle. 
“Now!” he cries, and Alice claps 
down the dishpan over the tumultu- 
ous suds. They continue to wash 
through the crack, but the battle has 
been won. From here on, all that’s 
needed is to wait until the suds tire 
themselves out and turn back to 
beer. The trouble is that the beer 
turns back to suds again when it is 
decanted from the dishpan into the 
pitchers, but home-brew people 
learn to look on the brighter side 
of things. “Beautiful head,” is the 
opinion when the beer is finally 
poured into glasses, turning once 
again into suds even at the last stage. 
“Clear, too—remarkably clear,” all 
hands agree. 

They take their glasses back into 
the living room and a little later the 
host declares for another round. 
“Now you people just sit here and 
be comfortable,” he says. “Helen 
and I can handle this by ourselves.” 
They go back to the kitchen. Crash! 
Whoosh! Whoosh-whoosh-whoosh! 
Bang! Helen has dropped the upper 
dishpan but another bottle has been 
overcome. 

I have seen a half-empty bottle of 
homemade beer resting quietly on a 
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kitchen table—opened a quarter- 
hour and apparently tamed—sud- 
denly give off choking noises and 
throw a geyser of suds and debris 
right to the ceiling. 

Some mention of Ralph’s “Spar- 
kling Burgundy” is necessary if the 
fine qualities of homemade wine are 
to be fully understood, for rare 
wines were another frequent men- 
ace in Prohibition days. I have been 
in Ralph’s wine cellar, indeed Ralph 
used to take everyone down to the 
cellar to see with their own eyes the 
costly vintages—those which had 
not exploded in infancy—maturing 
in orderly rows. It was like inspect- 
ing the magazines of a warship, the 
awareness that on one false move, 
up the whole place would go. Peo- 
ple seemed to think that a week was 
enough aging for beer, but some of 
Ralph’s wine bottles had lain there 
six months or more. He was no cow- 
ard; I am sure Ralph was not afraid 
to open them, although the one he 
opened for me was a harrowing ad- 
venture. I think it was more likely 
that Ralph was something of a con- 
noisseur, willing to wait an extra 
month if need be for the ripe mo- 
ment—“the peak” he called it—of 
the wine’s life in the bottle. The 
cellar itself was damp with the juices 
of many an unruly bottling. Its ceil- 
ing and walls were splashed and 
scarred. A powerful, sour odor that 
Ralph said reminded him of the 
caves of Vouvray pervaded the place. 

Ralph had trouble finding a bottle 
that contained enough for both of 
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us, that is, a bottle at least half-full. 
He used a flashlight—never disturb 
wine while it’s aging—as he scanned 
the shelves. “The loss on this stuff 
is awful,” he muttered. Even with 
all their .centuries of experience, 
Ralph explained, the champagne 
makers of France had just such 
losses. His corks were wired down, 
just like theirs, but there was bound 
to be a certain amount of wine that 
escaped in any fermented-in-the- 
bottle process. 

The bottle Ralph selected he han- 
dled gingerly, as if it were a cocked 
pistol, taking care not to point it at 
either of us. We tiptoed up the stairs 
to the kitchen, where he produced 
glasses. With the bottle at arm’s 
length on the table before him, 
Ralph began unwiring the cork. He 
had barely loosened the twist when, 
with a report like a saluting cannon, 
the bottle spoke: “Bang!” Down 
came a light shower of paint and 
plaster flakes. The muzzle velocity 
of the cork must have been around 
2,500 feet per second; it ricocheted 
to the sink, bounced to the floor and 
lay still. A half-cup or so of the wine, 
thus abruptly liberated, spattered us. 
But intrepid Ralph wiped the plas- 
ter particles from our glasses and 
poured. He put a little in his own 
glass first; part of wine etiquette, he 
explained, so that any faint sediment 
from the uncorking process went in 
the host’s glass and not the guest’s. 
Even so, both our glasses seemed to 
show a good deal of sediment, the 
effect one gets by stirring lightly the 
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bottom of a pond. But the wine was 
indubitably sparkling-bubbling, hiss. 
ing, full of fight and fizz. “A votre 
santé,” said Ralph, raising his glass, 
I am sure that the wine continued 
to sparkle for a good two hours after 
one downed it. 

The odd thing about Ralph’s wine 
was that it was all more or less legal, 
A company calling itself the Home 
Convenience Corporation or some 
such name sold Ralph kegs of fresh 
grape juice. On each keg was a label 
of instruction: “To prevent fer- 
mentation add 1 oz. benzoate of 
soda.” Those like Ralph who had 
no real desire to prevent fermenta- 
tion of anything, simply failed to 
add it. Some weeks after the failure 
to add it, the Convenience Corpora 
tion man would come around and 
bottle the juice for Ralph. If the 
juice was only beginning to ferment, 
the man bottled it as a future “Spar- 
kling Burgundy” (anything red was 
“Burgundy”). If Ralph preferred a 
still wine, the man merely waited a 
while longer before bottling it. Eith- 
er way, a Marseilles dockworker 
would have denounced it as unfit 
to drink, 

It was against such a background 
of home-manufacture experiences 
that I was introduced, one night in 
1932, to the Beer Machine. No won- 
der I treasure the memory. For the 
Beer Machine was perfection; it was 
magical; it was much better than I 
human. It had taken a dozen years 
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build the vast business which inevi- 
tably would have been theirs. I be- 
lieve my host of the 1922 occasion 
had one of the early “pilot” ma- 
chines. I never saw another one, 
never—save for those present that 
night—met anyone else who had 
ever seen one or even heard of one. 
The episode is, I believe, unrecorded 
elsewhere up to this moment. 

The Beer Machine resembled 
closely a modern electric dishwasher, 
white enamel, glistening metal and 
all. Its legs were mounted on large 
casters and it trundled about as 
blandly as a teacart. Basically, it was 
a pressure chamber of around ten- 
gallon capacity, and its heavy cover 
was held down by large handscrews 
—two-handled affairs that contem- 
plated no nonsense from beer that 
wanted to explode. The whole thing 
was built to last. I judge it must 
have cost $300 to $400. To make the 
beer, the owner dumped in a pack- 
age of prepared ingredients, added 
water and screwed down the hatch. 
Three days later the Machine was 
ready to do business. 
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On this night in 1932, the Machine 
held the same dominant place in 
the living room that a television set 
holds today. Fully charged, it need- 
ed no newspapers on the floor, no 
dishpans. As we sat admiring it, the 
host screwed on its sole attachment 
—a large white enamel can contain- 
ing coiled brass tubing, tightly 
packed with rock salt and crushed 
ice. At the lower end of the coil was 
a spigot, below the spigot a saucer- 
shaped pan for drippings. The host 
turned a valve at the juncture of coil 
and machine. He filled a tray of 
glasses at the spigot. 

“There’s more than we can pos- 
sibly drink,” said the host, “so don’t 
be backward.” The beer was clear, 
strong, with a fine head. Its tempera- 
ture was just right. It tasted alto- 
gether like beer. 

I never did learn who made the 
Beer Machine. But if we ever pro- 
duce a bouillon cube that will fuel 
a transatlantic liner for 50 years on 
a single cupful, it wouldn’t surprise 
me to hear the same people were re- 
sponsible. 


The Open Door 


T am an ex-chaplain of the Ameri- 
can armed forces, disabled in service. 
I am living in the Republic of Mex- 
ico, on my pension. I am an ordained 


minister of a Protestant church, but 
I am thinking seriously of becoming 
a Catholic. My reason has a back- 
ground, 
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Jalisco is a Mexican state where 
Catholicism is the religion of prob- 
ably 98% of the people. The average 
small pueblo has many fine Cath- 
olic churches and their bells can be 
heard all over the state. There isn’t 
a square foot of land in that state 
where a person, standing in the early 
morning hours, can not hear bells 
calling the faithful to Mass. The peo- 
ple love their religion. 

I lived for two years in one of 
those small pueblos. I found the peo- 
ple peaceful and happy. Then one 
day there arrived in that pueblo two 
well-dressed American men. They 
belonged to a Protestant sect known 
as the Church of Christ, with head- 
quarters in Texas. Those men delib- 
erately tried to destroy the childlike 
faith of the people of Jalisco. Their 
language showed they had lived 
with low-class Mexicans ta learn 
their idioms. They told me they 
were receiving large sums of money 
to do what they were doing, and 
that they were deliberately breaking 
Mexican immigration laws. 

They started to preach in the pub- 
lic plaza. In those sermons they 
stated that they knew that the peo- 
ple of that peaceful pueblo were sons 
of the devil and headed straight for 
hell. They said that the priests who 
were loved by those people were 
imps out of hell and were trying to 
take those people back to hell. 


Within a very few minutes those 
men were stoned, had their clothes 
torn from their backs, and were 
driven out of town.I, as a Protestant, 
can only say that what happened to 
them would have happened in any 
small town in the U.S. if they had 
acted there as they acted here. I, as 
a Protestant, can say that they made 
me want to treat them even worse 


than they were treated. I would 


want no one to talk to my children 
as those men talked to those Mex- 
ican children. 

I know the Mexican people. I can 
see no reason why “missionaries” 
should come here and attempt to 
change their simple faith. 

The Mexican Catholics of my 
pueblo love God and keep His Com- 
mandments. But the Church of 
Christ type of preaching obviously 
aims at turning them into church- 
burning anti-clericals. The cost of 
this “mission work” is not coming 
out of the pockets of true Christians. 
I know that any propaganda cam- 
paign against Catholicism costs far 
more than is possible for small 
churches. As a Protestant mission- 
ary, I have been offered financial 
assistance by enemies of Christian- 
ity. I say this is a non-Christian 
work masquerading in the name of 
Christ, and a Christ-like campaign 
must be waged to bring it to public 
attention. 


Rev. Lawrence Aber, D.D., (2/a Del Volador # 12, Patzcuaro, Michoacat, 
Republic of Mexico). 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 
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In the jungle country, the river is the only road 


Four Hours on the Amazon 


By W. F. 


Condensed from 


HEN I stepped into the 

canoe I had my doubts. 

The bent, wrinkled old 

man in the prow must 
have been 70 years old; the young- 
ster in the stern, about ten; the ca- 
noe, somewhere in between. It was 
leaking badly. 

I didn’t think we would ever 
reach the sick woman in time—not 
with those paddlers and that canoe. 
She lived more than three hours up- 
stream from the priests’ house. 
Tucking my habit in my cincture 
to keep it from dragging in the 
dirty water in the canoe bottom, and 
getting a tight grip on my sick-call 
kit and bottle of drinking water, I 
said, “Let’s go.” 

In ten minutes my doubts began 
to dissolve. Even though we were 
going upstream, the canoe was cut- 
ting through the mighty Amazon 
as though propelled by an outboard 
motor. An hour passed and the two 
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the Liguorian* 


paddlers did not slacken their kill- 
ing pace nor give signs of tiring. 
“You must be tired,” I said to the 
old man. “Do you want me to pad- 
dle?” 

Without pausing a stroke, he 
turned his bearded face to me and 
said, “The padre never paddles.” 

A second hour passed, the paddles 
biting as strongly as ever. “I guess 
you are very tired keeping up this 
pace,” I said to the boy. He smiled 
patronizingly at me, as if I were ask- 
ing a very foolish question, and said, 
“No.” 

A black, heavy storm came up. 
We couldn’t see 20 feet in front of 
us at one time. But roll, pitch, or 
toss, the pace continued as before. 
The three of us were soaked. 

When the storm abated a little I 
started bailing the canoe, and the 
old man shouted to me, “We’re get- 
ting near.” 

“It’s good of you to go to all this 
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trouble to fetch the priest,” I shouted 
back. It would take him five hours 
of paddling to make the round trip. 
“It’s nothing,” he said, “I make this 
trip often to buy things for widows 
or for men who are sick.” 

“Do you get paid anything for 
your trouble?” 

He stopped paddling and turned 
a pained face to me and said, “Oh, 
no, padre! I would never accept 
money for anything like that.” 

I was impressed then. But later 
when I saw his hut, the wretched 
pallet on which he sleeps, and the 
broken knife which is his chief tool 
in tapping the rubber trees, I was 
more impressed. 

At the old man’s house a guide 
was waiting to take me into the 
jungle to the hut of the sick woman. 

She was lying flat on her back, on 
the crude floor, unconscious. Her 
eyes were half open, glassy. From 
her mouth came the gasps of the 
death agony, and an awful odor. I 
had arrived just in time. 

I knelt at her side and opened the 
sick-call kit. 

There were 15 persons in the small 
room. The air was damp, hot and 
close, and the woman had a horrible 
stench about her. I hadn’t eaten any- 
thing that day since breakfast and 
it was nearly one o'clock. When I 
bent down and put my mouth close 
to her ear to say the Act of Contrition 
I found that I had to vomit. I dashed 
for the outside. The clean air dis- 
pelled my nausea and I kept my 
breakfast. I stuffed cotton from my 
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sick-call kit in my nose and tried it 
again. That worked. 

I finished the administration of 
the sacraments, all the while won- 
dering what this woman had done 
that she merited the grace of a 
priest’s presence at the eleventh 
hour. 

After the prayers for the dying, 
we said the Rosary. Only one voice, 
a girl’s, answered all the prayers cor- 
rectly. When we finished I turned 
to her and said, “How is it that you 
know all the prayers while the rest 
don’t?” She pointed to the dying 
woman, and said, “My mother 
taught me.” Perhaps that was the 
reason I was there. 

We continued the prayers and the 
woman seemed neither worse nor 
better. There was not much left for 
me to do but go home. When I 
stepped into the other room a wom- 
an asked me to stay for a minute to 
take coffee. I sat down on a box and 
the men sat on the floor. The women 
stood. A girl brought me a cup of 
strong, black coffee, unsweetened. | 
could see that she was embarrassed 
because a very sweet cup of coffee 
is the usual sign of hospitality in 
the Amazon valley. But I could also 
see that the family was too poor to 
buy sugar. I drank the coffee, which 
tasted like acid, and thanked her. 
She took the cup away and filled it 
for each of the other men in turn. 
That was the only cup she had. 

When all the men had drunk I 
rose to leave. It was still raining, 
but I couldn’t have gotten much 
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wetter. One man, evidently the 
chief, asked me, “Padre, would you 
delay a little longer? We are pre- 
paring things for your return.” 

“I would like to get back to Coari 
before supper,” I said. “The trip will 
take nearly two hours.” At least I 
thought that it would. The same 
trip by motor boat took an hour. I 
didn’t think a canoe could do that 
well. 

“No, it won’t, padre,” the chief 
smiled. 

Just then two young fellows came 
out of the bush carrying two long, 
thin, and pliable-looking trees. They 
looked me over and one said, “He is 
pretty tall. Maybe we'd better get 
taller trees.” 

“No, those will serve,” the chief 
said. “Hurry up. Did the others 
come yet?” . 

“Yes, they’re waiting down at the 
shore,” one of the youths answered. 

I didn’t understand quite what 
was going on. We continued talk- 
ing. 

A man asked, “Is the World War 
still going on?” 

I said, “No,” without batting a 
lash. This was the jungle. 

Another asked, “Is Peru going to 
war?” That one had me stumped. I 
told him I didn’t know. 

The chief asked, “Is it so cold in 
your country, padre, that people die 
of the cold, as the people here die 
of the heat?” 

“Yes, at times they do.” 

I went into the other room to see 
the sick woman before leaving. She 
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was still gasping. We knelt to pray. 
As we did, the floor gave way under 
our weight. A secondary beam of 
the house had broken but had not 
entirely parted. The people leaped 
out of the two open sides of the 
house leaving me and a girl holding 
the sick woman so that she would 
not roll out into the mud. The men 
quickly put some props under the 
house and I was able to walk out. 

The chief told me that everything 
was ready for departure. I was going 
home in style. The old man and his 
little canoe were gone; in their place 
was a huge canoe, about 22 feet long 
and five feet wide. There were five 
seats in it, and over the center one 
the men had made a canopy by 
bending the two trees to make an 
inverted U. Over the U they had 
placed a thatched roof. Five of the 
huskiest men that I have seen at one 
time here in Brazil were waiting 
with paddles across their laps. The 
blades were easily two feet wide and 
tapered down toa fine point. 

Evidently this was their way of 
saying, “Thanks for coming, padre.” 

The scene bordered on the dra- 
matic. The paddlers did not look at 
me as the chief helped me into the 
canoe. At a word from the leader 
they pushed off from shore and gave 
a few easy strokes until a second 
word came from the chief, “Em- 
bora!” (“Get going.”) 

At that word the canoe literally 
leaped. Five giant paddles bit into 
the water in perfect unison, and off . 
we went. It was raining hard, and 
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through the whitecaps the men 
headed straight for the middle of 
the Amazon. The canopy was some 
protection for me against the rain. 
The men had none at all. But evi- 
dently the padre was going to get 
home in time for supper or these 
men would know the reason why. 
As the canoe knifed through the 
water to the tune of the slapping 
waves, the beat of the paddles, and 
the patter of raindrops, and as I 


watched the green shore of the jun _ 
gle give way at times to the brown ~ 
roof of some thatched hut, I won. © 
dered whether there was ever a 
president in shiny Cadillac, or king — 
in chariot of gold, who rode away 
from an inauguration or a crowning 
with more deep content in his heart 
than I had in leaving a poor hut in 
an unpainted canoe. 

We made the trip in an hour and 
four minutes. 











This Struck Me 


Amw the vast and perplexing complexity of our atomic age, there seems to be 
little that simple souls can do for the rescue of the world. The ordinary person 
feels stunned by the magnitude of the problems which confront him on every 
side. We must beware, lest in our worrying over the awful problems of our 
world, we neglect to minister to its simple necessities. Caryll Houselander points 
up vividly in a recent book* the source from which we must draw both the 
strength and the security needed to solve the problems. 


Another episode of rest, full of significance for the modern apostle: Christ's” 
rest by the well in Samaria. Here He gives Himself simply to natural fatigue, 
There are no heroics in this, the supreme Hero; He sits down to rest. What 
follows has countless points for meditation. He asks the Samaritan woman for 
a drink of water—often someone in whom Christ is weary, in whom He is 
resting, asks us for something as simple as that. He said to her, “If thou knewest 
what God gives, and who this is that is saying to thee, give Me to drink. . 
How often we do not know who it is, who asks for a minimum of charity toa 
tired man! And at length, by revealing a little of His penetrating insight into 
her life, He sends the woman back to the village to interest them all, and the 
whole village invites Him to come to them. There is no other record of a whole 
village being converted, and this is not through His activities, but through His 
rest. *The Passion of the Infant Christ (1949. N. Y. Sheed & Ward). 


For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be paid 
on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 








® Early in the morning of May Day, 1950, while Mosinee, Wisconsin, 
slumbered, a few persons were planning to seize the town. The group 
was headed by Benjamin Gitlow, Joseph Z. Kornfeder, and Francis 
Schweinler. Both Gitlow and Kornfeder are former communists, while 
Schweinler was chairman of the American Legion sponsored event. Plans 
were to take over Mosinee for the day and let the town’s citizens, and 
all Americans, see actual conditions under a tyrannical communist 
government. The results left a stunned populace, happy they were living 
in America: 





® In Mosinee live 1,400 people. Only four hours of action were required 
to take over the entire citizenry. A stand was erected in a newly desig- 
nated “Red Square.” The mayor of Mosinee was hustled out of bed at 
the point of a gun. Townsmen were rounded up and herded to the 
speakers’ platform. Gitlow harangued the crowd with typical Red prop- 
agenda. Mayor Ralph E. Kronenwetter, a gun still at his back, read a 
proclamation nationalizing all industries, abolishing all Church, labor, 
and other civic organizations. The proclamation also banned all political 
parties other than the Communist. 








® The mayor urged the people to “submit to the accomplished facts” 
and thus avoid bloodshed. By 10:15 that morning, complete surrender 
of the town was acknowledged when the mayor introduced “in all 
humility” the new Commissar Kornfeder. (A sad event coincident with the 
program was the death of Mayor Kronenwetter from a heart attack a 
few days after the make-believe coup.) One of the first official “Red” 
acts was the raising of the communist flag over American Legion head- 
quarters. Franklin Baker, Mosinee’s American Legion commander, placed 
the banner over the door of the new Commissariat of the U.S.S.A. 








© Communist labor rule was felt when the “Red” authorities took over 
the paper mill, main industry of Mosinee. The purge took many of the 
key workers off to the concentration camp that had been erected across 
from “Red Square.” The “Red” police searched workers’ homes and 
confiscated all firearms, even included sporting guns. Then, huge signs 
designating communist ownership were hung everywhere in the town. 
One sign showing that the factory had been nationalized was spread 
across the front of the paper mill. The “Reds” then turned to schools 
where the party line was introduced in sociology classes. 

















® The press was the natural target for the “Reds.” The printers of 
the Mosinee Times were brusquely taken from their jobs. John Ganser, 
taking the part of a “Red” soldier, and Ed Davis, acting as chief of 
police under the “Red” regime, shoved printer: Emil Manney around. 
In place of the Mosinee Times, the “commies” printed the Red Star and 
circulated it among the citizens. The real communists of the Wisconsin 
party were not to be outdone. They printed a mimeographed sheet 
denouncing the Mosinee activities, and, along with a copy of the Daily 
Worker, left the sheets on the doorsteps of Mosinee householders. 








© One of the first official acts was the devaluation of the dollar. 
Frederick Rau set up a “For Sale” sign in front of his home. Suits selling 
a week before for $42 were priced at $252. Coffee went up to $4.14 
a pound. The only food within reason in Mosinee restaurants was black 
bread and potato soup. However, the entire community cooperated 
with the American Legion in the mock revolution. Henry Hlava was im 
charge of the distribution of posters, and he used, with the owners’ 
permission, almost every available place—store windows, front lawns, 
posts, and meeting places. 





® Now the “subversive” element must be eradicated. A squad car full 
of “Red” gendarmes sped to the Emmanuel Evangelical Lutheran church 
and interrupted the services to take Revd. Lyle J. Koenig into custody. 
He, too, was placed in the “concentration camp.” Next, the public 
library was “purged.” “Red” soldiers took over the Mosinee sports area. 
The local theater was taken by storm and the originally scheduled film, 
Guilty of Treason, was banned from its showing while a picture of Joe 
Stalin was flashed in its stead. Guilty of Treason is the story of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and his persecution in Hungary. 











® All the citizens believed likely to resist the new “Red” regime were 
placed in the concentration camp. Nuns, priests, ministers, labor leaders, 
landowners, factory owners, town officials, all were herded together 
within the confines of the small fenced-off area. Chief of Police Carl 
Gewiss was marched down the street in view of the populace and put 
under guard for the day. Gitlow, who left the Communist Party of the 
U.S. in 1929 after a split with Moscow, and Kornfeder, who quit in 
1934, were.doing a good job from their past experience with com- 
munist methods, 











® The mock “Reds” were quick to stage a victory parade through the 
business section of Mosinee. Local school children wearing the armbands 
of the communist youth organization marched with clenched fists high 
in the air—the communists’ victory salute. At the same time, in New 
York City, the Communist Party of New York was staging its shortest 
parade in years. There were few incidents in this real communist May 
Day parade. Most of the spectators watched with pitying interest. In 
New York's St. Patrick’s cathedral, and all over the U.S., Catholics were 
offering prayers for the people of Russia. 





® One young bystander watching the Mosinee parade was reluctant 
to hold up his arm. He was tiny Billy Knoedler, 4 years old. He was 
helped by his father who, going along with the gag, cooperated with 
the Legion's demands. After all, he didn’t want to see Billy in the con- 
centration camp. Following the demonstration, J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the FBI, issued the statement that there were only 55,000 actual 
communists in the U.S. These, he said, were a well-knit, closely dis- 
ciplined, destructive force. He warned, however, that 500,000 sympa- 
thizers were the biggest threat to our American way of life. 
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® Thank God that this “Red coup” is only a hoax and the hanging of 
an American Legionnaire is only in effigy. Mosinee and the American 
Legion have put across a strong point to the American people. Wake 
up. Don’t let it happen here. If all Americans face the actual facts of 


what would happen tomorrow if the communists were to take over our 
country, they will be continually on the alert to build a strong nation. 
We must work hard at it. We have got to work to preserve our freedom. 
Although the Mosinee dramatics were a kind of game, many townsmen 
frankly admitted they were scared. 





® At the end of the day, to the relief of the Mosinee citizens, the Stars 
and Stripes were again raised over the “Red Square.” It was as if 
right were again replacing might. Crowds cheered, “Red” banners, 
. propaganda and props were burned in one huge fire. They sang God 
Bless America, and were thankful for our democracy. All was peaceful 
in Mosinee but the town had experienced something it hoped would 
never happen there. Only one group was angry—the real Communist 
Party of Wisconsin. They blamed “the Bosses, the American Legion, 
and labor stool pigeons” for the Mosinee demonstration. 





“Love thy neighbor” is nature’s law 
as well as religion’s 


The Golden Rule 
Rules the Jungle 


By ASHLEY MONTAGU 


Condensed from Scientific American* 
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ost people think the rule of the 
jungle is: kill or be killed. But 
that’s not what a great deal of mod- 
ern research says. Through many 
laboratory experiments and observa- 
tions in the field we are being shown 
that we have been close to 100% 
wrong in thinking of animal life as 
a dog-eat-dog existence. The truth 
seems to be that nature takes the 
Golden Rule as sound biology. 
Examples of cooperation in the 
animal world are not at all difficult 
to find, and they turn up in the most 
surprising places. Hunters have seen 
African elephants, which are noto- 
riously savage and resistant to tam- 
ing, stop beside a wounded comrade 
and laboriously lift him with their 
trunks and tusks. The so-called law 
of self-preservation should have 
made them run for safety. The noted 
explorer Carl E. Akeley several 
times saw threatened herds of ele- 
phants gather in a ring, with the 
younger and huskier beasts forming 
the outer circle to protect the older 
ones. 
Or consider chimpanzees, tradi- 


eobeaste Monracu is professor of an- 
thropology at Rutgers university, and: 
the author of On Being Human, pub- 
lished in April. 


tionally regarded as self-centered 
little creatures. Workers at Yale uni- 
versity’s Yerkes laboratory of pri- 
mate biology in Florida have seen 
chimps help each other carry loads 
and even pass food to one another 
through the bars of their cages. 

Even so lowly a mammal as the 
mouse is known to cooperate with 
its fellows. The Polish experimenter 
T. Vetulani found that white mice 
isolated in separate cages failed to 
grow as fast as those that were 
grouped two, three or four in a cage. 
The grouped mice huddled together 
and kept each other warm, thus con- 
serving energy for growth. 

But all these examples deal only 
with cooperation among animals of 
the same species. What of the so- 
called warfare between different spe- 
cies? Lions kill zebras—no question 
about that. But the lions do it only 
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for food. This type of aggression can 
no more be considered war than 
man can be said to war on oysters 
and chickens. Lions do not kill for 
sport or out of blood lust; they kill 
only when hungry. African explor- 
ers have seen them trot through 
herds of easy game without making 
the slightest attempt to attack. 
Surely cats and rats are instinctive 
enemies! Actually they are not: a cat 
has to learn to kill rats. The Chinese 
investigator Zing Kuo raised three 
groups of kittens under different 
conditions. Group A were left with 
their mothers, and from the first 
days of life saw how rats were killed. 
Group B were not allowed to see 
killing until they were several 
months old. Group C never saw 
killing at any time, and were raised 
in the same cage with baby rats. The 
upshot was that in Group A, 85% 
of the kittens became rat killers; in 
Group B, only 45% killed rats; in 
Group C, the kittens lived in peace 
with their rat cagemates and all 


other rats of the same species. Kuo . 


concluded, “If one insists that the 
cat has an instinct to kill the rat, I 
must add that it has an instinct to 
love the rat, too.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable story 
of the effects of companionship 
comes from the Ohio Bureau of Fish 
Propagation. The bureau chief, T. 
H. Langlois, has persuaded the bass 
in the bureau’s rearing ponds to give 
up cannibalism—a practice long sup- 
posed to be instinctive with these 
fish. Langlois noticed that if bass are 
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Dog Feed Dog 

—_¢ rwo-vear-op boxer dog, im- 
paled for a week on a barbed-wire 
fence, owes his life to his tiny part- 
dachshund, part-beagle friend, and 
seems to realize it. When Fritzy, 
the part-doxie, visited Archie, the 
boxer, at a dog hospital, Archie 
showered her with almost human 
devotion. 

Bobby. Unkel, 5, let his dog, 
Archie, out of his house near 
Springfield, Ohio. Archie didn’t 
come home that evening. Bobby 
and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred A. Unkel, hunted in vain for 
six days and seven nights. 

On Easter morning, farmer 
Richard Miller, owner of Fritzy, 
carried the mangled, near-dead 
Archie to the Unkel home. He 
had found the boxer caught in a 
fence. 

Miller had noticed Fritzy had 
carried her food away each time 
she was fed. He followed her— 
and learned she had been carrying 


her food to Archie. 
AP (15 April ’50). 


put into weedy ponds, they tend to 
become separated by the vegetation 
and fail to form large social groups. 
Some of the fish take up lodgings in 
secluded spots and apparently de- 
velop a gangster psychology. Any 
small outsider unlucky enough to 
stray into these restricted territories 
gets eaten. The cannibalism does not 
stop when other food is thrown into 
the water by the fisheries men. The 
gangsters either fail to see the food 
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because of the intervening vegeta- 
tion or are just not interested. Lang- 
lois’ solution was simply to clear the 
vegetation out of the ponds before 
stocking them with bass. Now all 
the fish had to mingle. When food 
was thrown to them, they all ate 
together. With everybody well fed 


and everybody acquainted with 
everybody else, nobody tried to eat 
anybody. 

These examples and scores of 
others recorded by scientists empha- 
size how strong is the urge toward 
mutual aid throughout the animal 
world. 


Flights of Fancy 


Buried knee-deep in children.— 
Francis B. Thornton. 


She simply whines him around her 
finger.—Eva Pruitt. 


Night’s cool air as soft as the touch 
of a child’s balloon —Michael McLav- 
erty. 


A morning whiskered with. frost. 


Communism, the cause that sup- 
presses.—Marcelline Cox. 


H-bomb, by which all men are.cre- 
mated equal. 


Electric range: Watts cooking.— 
Nellie Pier. 


The type of woman whose eyes not 
only sweep a room but dust it—Gay 
Atlanta Magazine. 


Euthanasia: premedicated murder. 
—Beverly Dabe. 


Hangover: something that occupies 
a man’s head that wasn’t used the 
night before.—Eva Pruitt. 


Cars wagging their trailers behind 
them—Gay Atlanta Magazine. 


Mass psychology: doing it the herd 
way.—Hudson Newsletter. 


She said she’d never marry, but she 
altared her plans.—ThomasE. O’Brien. 


Four-flushing: spending money you 
haven’t got to buy things you don’t 
need to impress people you don’t like. 
—Mary Ann Banchy. 


Don’t think every sad-eyed woman 
loved and lost: she may have got him. 
—A. W. Perrine. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions. —Ed.] 
































Albania 


By NERIN E. GUN 


Condensed from the 
United Nations World* 


\s the servant was lighting the 
{ \. stove, Koxho Karamanli awoke 
and heard the sharp sound of the 
Bora, the mountain wind that whips 
Tirana from the east. He shivered. 
He would need more coal. Luckily, 
as an Albanian public employee, he 
could get it. What worried him was 
that the drop in temperature would 
give his wife another attack of mala- 
ria. Quinine was a thousand times 
scarcer than coal, and he would have 
to barter his oil and sugar ration on 
the black market to get some. The 
Tirana pharmacies had been with- 
out basic drugs ever since UNRRA 
had moved out. Even aspirin was 
rationed. 

“Ah,” Koxho sighed, “now if the 
Yugoslav night planes would only 
drop quinine instead of propaganda 
leaflets.” 

He raised the wooden shutters, a 
souvenir of the harems of Ottoman 
Turkish times. Lowering the shutter 
at night gave him the illusion of 
being safe from the secret police, 
from inquisitive neighbors and, best 
of all, from knowing what was hap- 


The gifts are all material, and few and uncertain 


Koxho Lives in 












e-fttHoucH the Albanian frontier is 
practically sealed, Nerin E. Gun, inter- 
nationally known newspaperman, suc- 
ceeded in entering this isolated outpost 
of communism. In his irtvestigation of 
Albanian life under Enver Hoxha’s dic- | 
tatorship, Mr. Gun was greatly helped by 
his Turkish origin and _ background, | 
which assured him sympathy and con- 
fidence. He had met many of his Albanian 
friends in the German concentration 
camp at Dachau. Now in Tirana, they 
assisted him in writing this story. Mr. 
Gun found that the Russians were both | 
starving and industrializing Albania, and | 
that most Albanians are neither pro nor 

anti-communist. 


pening in the streets. For the police | 
arrest people at night. Dictator Hox- 
ha disliked open trials. An undesir- 
able died in an automobile accident, 
a drunken brawl or as a victim of a 
loose roof tile. 

Koxho helped the maid with the | 
fire. She was not called a servant, for 
the new social law forbade employ- 
ment of servants. But Communist 
party members and government of- | 
ficials were allowed the old Oriental | 
custom of “adopting” a girl. 
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Breakfast was barley toast, goat 
cheese, and tea of camomile and 
peppermint leaves, because Koxho 
had used his tea ration to buy army 
shoes for his son. For a novelty, the 
electric current did not suddenly go 
off this morning, as it usually did. 
Koxho switched on his radio. The 
program was in Russian, probably 
news for the members of the Soviet 
commission and their families. 
However, it was the only station he 
could listen to. Koxho had one of 
the few radio sets in Albania, a re- 
built German Volksempfanger. 


Once he heard the Voice of America 
in Greek, but the reception had been 
poor. 

His son Nuri and little Nedjla 
came downstairs, exchanging Rus- 
sian words. With the simplicity of 


their age, they realized that Russian 
was the most important subject in 
their class and were already proud 
of their Russian. In a way, Koxho 
too was pleased with his children. In 
a country 85% illiterate they actual- 
ly spoke a foreign language. But he 
was afraid that if his son became too 
proficient he would be sent to Mos- 
cow, as 350 other promising youths 
had lately been. Failing that, he 
might be conscripted for the Alban- 
ian army by Hoxha. 

The janitor next door came in 
with a communist leaflet. Koxho 
knew this was just a pretext to 
snoop, for Giorghi was the party 
ward leader for the street, a sort of 
local permanent spy. However, 
Koxho knows that Giorghi secretly 


sells the banned Yugoslav newspa- 
per, the Belgrade Borba, which once 
had a large Albanian circulation. 

Koxho knows he is lucky to be 
able to rent his house from the state. 
As a customs inspector, he is in the 
privileged class. His monthly salary 
of 3,250 Albanian francs ($65) is far 
above average. Indeed, in some ways 
the communists have helped Alban- 
ia. Unemployment has disappeared. 
Everybody works. Symptoms of 
laziness are enough to get a man 
sent to a concentration camp. Some 
road gangs work 12 hours a day, 
seven days a week. Wages are above 
prewar level but they buy very little, 
as nonrationed goods are prohib- 
itively expensive. What saves Koxho 
is his First Category card. Only gov- 
ernment employees, the 40,000 
members of the Communist party 
(Labor Front), and skilled work- 
men have this card and the use of 
the cooperative. 

For all his luck, Koxho’s suit is 
worn through at knee and elbow. 
His shoes are mended with card- 
board and leather fixed with heavy 
nails, as the shoemaker takés six 
months to resole a pair of shoes. 
But for many of his friends an old 
German or Italian uniform is a Sun- 
day outfit. 

In his worn suit, Koxho strolled 
through the aristocratic part of Ti- 
rana, admiring the yellow and rose 
villas. These were built by Italian 
fascists and then commandeered 
first by the Gestapo and Oberkom- 
mando staffs, then by the Yugoslays, 
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and now by the Russian experts.: 

Beyond is the diplomatic section 
along Liega boulevard, but all the 
western missions have left, except 
the stubborn French. The Soviet 
embassy is outside this area, a great 
concrete blockhouse surrounded by 
barbed wire and guarded by soldiers 
with tommy-guns. Outside it, a sol- 
dier was repairing the motor of a 
German Opel-Admiral car. Though 
the Soviet embassy has several 
American cars, it seems to prefer 
the little Italian or German cars. 

Koxho is rather pleased with a 
story he has heard about N. Arba- 
tov, chief of the Soviet technical mis- 
sion, whose old Packard got a flat 
tire. A stranger approached, and in 
a Russian blended with Italian, 
Greek, and Serbian offered to help. 

“I happen to have two tires, ex- 
actly the same size, American, new. 
I'll sell them for ten gold coins.” 
(Here as everywhere in the Balkans, 
the standard currencies in black- 
market dealings are and have been 
ever since the war the Turkish gold 
rechadye, the British gold sovereign, 
or the Maria Theresa thaler.*) 


*The Maria Theresa thaler, a silver dollar, 
is still legal tender in Ethiopia, Muscat, 
Oman, East Africa, and Aden, and is accepted 
not only in the Balkans but as far away as 
Bombay. Since 1751, Austria has minted 247 
million of them, of which at least 100 mil- 
lion are still in circulation, but they are no 
good in Austria today. Italy, England and 
the USSR have also minted them. Why the 
archaic coin has such authority among the 
Moslems is inexplicable. The Arabs call it the 
Austrian thaler or “the bird’s thaler” (rial 
abu tair), alluding to the Habsburg double- 
eagle on the reverse side. 
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The Russian accepted and follow- 
ed the man through winding streets 
for some time. Finally the stranger 
stopped and told Arbatov, “You 
wait here. Me go fetch tires.” 

Some time later the man returned 
with two tires in excellent condition. 
The Russian paid. The stranger 
pointed the way back and left. 

The Russian lugged the two tires 
back to his stalled car. He saw at 
once that his two good rear tires 
had vanished. He had just bought 
his own tires. 

Koxho crossed Red Square and 
walked along the Rrugra Dibra, 
once Tirana’s 5th Ave., but the shops 
are empty today. Every street lamp 
is crowned with a red star and the 
walls are covered with communist 
slogans. A little while ago the for- 
mer Rinascenza department store 
put in its window a leg form painted 
with a leg cosmetic. Immediately a 
long line formed at the closed doors. 
They thought the store was selling 
nylons. Except in the severest cold, 
women in Tirana go barelegged. 

Most Albanians are no worse off 
than before the war, but as Koxho’s 
wife says, “We couldn’t afford the 
things in the shops before, but at 
least we were happy to know that 
there were such beautiful things. 
We always had a hope of getting 
them someday. Now we have no de- 
sires, no hopes, just needs.” 

It is impossible to buy a stove 
flue, a frying pan or a pair of shoes. 
A mediocre suit costs 30 to 40 gold 
coins, equal to the wage of a chrome 
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miner for six months. A shirt costs 
two gold coins, a blanket four. 

When Koxho reached the govern- 
ment compound, his identity was 
checked several times. An X-ray eye 
scanned him for concealed weapons. 
The time of his arrival was carefully 
registered; he could be indicted for 
sabotage for being late more than 
twice a month. Yet, as a customs of- 
ficial he has almost nothing to do 
since the abolition of the customs 
union with Yugoslavia. The borders 
are closed. Forbidden zones, ten 
miles deep, follow the frontier. Even 
when the few ships dock at Duraz- 
zo and Vlona, customs officers sel- 
dom go aboard, for the ships are 
usually carrying communist arms 
or secret materials. Sometimes Kox- 
ho is on duty at Tirana’s airport, 
one of ten built by the Italians. 
There he sees the plane with the 
hammer and sickle and the initials 
CCCP, the daily courier between 
Tirana and Sofia, “the little air-lift,” 
as it is called. 

The only contact with the outer 
world are the parcels sent Albanians 
by relatives living in Italyor the U. S. 
First the political police examine 
them for bombs, and are invariably 
baffled by dehydrated potatoes and 
coffee powder. The name of the ad- 
dressee is sent to Communist-party 
headquarters for filing. Then the 
customs inspectors slap on their 
duties, which will average the equiv- 
alent of a month and a half’s salary. 
But today there is nothing for Kox- 
ho to do, except gossip with his 
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colleagues and draw on a narghile 
water pipe. 

Koxho went home for lunch. He 
knows enough not to discuss politics 
during the meal, since the children 
have been asked by their teacher to 
denounce their parents if they hear 
any subversive talk. Instead, he ask- 
ed them their plans for the after- 
noon. His wife was going to a Com- 
munist-party sewing centersThe boy 
had his premilitary training to do. 
The girl had a Party meeting. 

That afternoon the town was 
busy. Koxho heard the call of the 
muezzin from the top of the mina- 
ret, but the ancient call to prayer 
was almost drowned out by the 
countermarching of a battalion in 
the square. The soldiers looked well 
fed, but their uniforms were ragged. 
They had a strange melange of 
equipment: Italian rifles, German 
helmets, a few Russian machine 
guns, an occasional Tiger-type tank 
or armored car now made by Skoda. 
The master of this police army of 
100,000 men (a tenth of the whole 
population) is Enver Hoxha. 

The portraits of Hoxha and Stalin 
are displayed everywhere, but Tito’s, 
a hero until two years ago, is no- 
where to be seen. The president 
elected by the new Parliament, 
Omar Nisham, has a few of his pic- 
tures up, too. The elections gave the 
communists the usual 98%. Koxho’s 
ballot was already marked. All he 
had to do was drop it in the box. 

The towns are entirely socialized. 
Visits to the doctor or a pool or sea- 
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shore resort are arranged by the 
state; tickets to the movies are dis- 
tributed by the Communist party. 

The farmers are another matter. 
They stubbornly refused to deliver 
their produce to the government. 
Yet Enver Hoxha had confiscated 
the lands of the 12 great families of 
Albania and divided them among 
the peasants. Now that they are 
landowners, the peasants refuse to 
be collectivized. They oppose truck 
farming and all suggestions by the 
government as to what and how 
they should cultivate. If the peasant 
is threatened with force, he simply 
disappears into the hills. 

The guerrilla bands already fight- 
ing the government include the pre- 
tentious Muharrem Bayraktar, with 
the Skanderbeg eagle on his banner, 
the men of Gjimarkai, the Prince of 
Miditia, some Ghegs, the Roman 
Catholic tribesmen north of the 
Skhumli river, and the southern 
Tsek tribesmen. 

Russia has sent some former Ger- 
man prisoners of war, an SS division 
of 3,500 men, to fight the guerrillas. 
They also rounded up 4,000 Greek 
communists, who were first put into 
the concentration camp at Pali and 
then sent, via Odessa, to Siberia. 

A real menace to Hoxha are the 
500,000 Albanians in Yugoslavia, 
now being organized by Giani Kiri- 
yezy. 

Koxho and his friends know little 
and care less about the Free Alban- 
ian Committee or the former Na- 
tional Front of democratic politici- 


ans now in exile in Belgrade, Rome, 
and London, headed by Frazheri 
and Balbo Kombtar. However, they 
still have a lively interest in the for- 
tunes of ex-King Zog, which does 
not keep them from a solid Balkan 
belly laugh when they hear that Zog 
is selling Albanian titles and decora- 
tions for pocket money. 

Koxho neither approves nor dis- 
approves of communism. No previ- 
ous regime was any better. The Rus- 
sians are scientifically exploiting the 
coal, iron, and chrome mines, drill- 
ing for oil, building the first national 
railroad from Durazzo to Peti. 
They are organizing an industry in 
a country where there was none. 
The first cement factories and can- 
ning and textile plants are already 
in operation. Koxho has entirely for- 
gotten, if he ever knew, that $24,- 
450,000 worth of UNRRA supplies 
made possible most of the recon- 
struction work. “We do not have to 
choose between East and West,” 
says Koxho. “If Tito wins, America 
will keep him quiet. If Stalin wins, 
he will protect us from the Serbs 
and Greeks.” 

Stalin is far away, but Hoxha is 
there. This minuscule dictator has 
the same round, pasty face as Ciano. 
He studied in Paris, joined leftist or- 
ganizations, and yet was hired by 
the Albanian consul in Brtissels. 
Back in Albania, he taught French 
in Korcia until he was expelled for 
his politics. He sold cigars for a liv- 
ing and founded the Albanian Com- 
munist party. In 1940 he went un- 
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derground and became leader of the 
Liberation army. He was formerly 
an abject toady of Tito’s. Today he 
is in terror of his own Minister of 
the Interior, General Shehu, a Mos- 
cow puppet. It is supposed that both 
Hoxha and Shehu planted micro- 
phones in one another’s rooms, nei- 
ther knowing that the microphones 
were tapped and tape-recorded by 
the Soviet embassy. 

The people are predominantly 
Moslem, but the Moslem imams 
lost a good deal of their influence 
by supporting Ibrahim Bicak’s pro- 
German movement for a “Greater 
Albania.” The government is still 
neutral toward Moslems and the 
Greek Orthodox but savagely perse- 
cutes the 100,000 Catholics. The 
apostolic delegate, Monsignor Ghni- 
ny, and four other high churchmen 
were executed. Catholic churches 
and schools were closed. Catholics 
are constantly screened. 

In the evening, when Koxho does 
not have to listen to compulsory lec- 
tures by Soviet experts, he visits 
friends. They all drink raki, the only 
thing still abundant in Albania. 
Enver Hoxha is also fond of this 
aniseed cordial. They say that he 
drinks it all night and signs govern- 
ment decrees at dawn, dead drunk. 
Asked by the Russians why he is so 
fond of raki, he replied, “It helped 


me to resist cold, hunger, and the 
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Germans during my fighting days.’ 

Koxho and his family stroll in the 
fields on Sunday, his only rest day, 
or take fresh air in the little café 
near by. They used to go to the sea- 
shore but now the state does not 
permit such private excursions. 
Since the rift with Yugoslavia, the 
cowboy films beloved by Albanians 
have vanished. 

He realizes so well that he is a 
very lucky man that he directs his 
whole life to being as inconspicuous 
as possible. Other women have to 
queue for hours or even all night to 
buy fish or bread, but his wife goes 
to the cooperative store. His ration 
card gives him 400 grams of poor 
quality bread a day, a pound of 
sugar a month, a pound of lamb, 
some olives, cheese and vegetables. 
He pays only a few cents (an Al- 
banian Jek is worth 2¢) for these 
things which cost a fortune on the 
black market. Sugar, butter, and 
meat are practically unobtainable 
without a ration card. Yet Albania 
is a primary producer of milk, but- 
ter, eggs, meat, corn, olive oil, and 
wool. The explanation is that every- 
thing is exported to the USSR. | 

A third of the children have tu- 
berculosis. The mortality index has 
tripled in the last five years. The 
Albanians are probably the only 
Europeans still actually starving five 
years after the end of the war. 


has HoME is father’s kingdom, mother’s paradise, the child’s world. 


R and R Magazine (Institute Research and Review Service). 





















































® Kes are big business in Amer- 
.“ ica. This may be the age of 
\. jet engines and supersonic 
speed, of streamlined cars and pri- 
vate planes, but the U.S. still has 
more bicycles than any other coun- 
try in the world. They are more pop- 
ular than ever. 

A bike is still a must with Amer- 
ican youngsters. Just as an adult 
dreams of getting behind the wheel 
of a new car, young boys and girls 
thrill when they grip the handlebars 
of a new streamlined bike equipped 
with a horn, light, a streamlined 
basket carrier, and chromium-plated 
wheel rims, and balloon tires. 

Bicycle racks in the parking lots 
of more and more industries, espe- 
cially those located in the smaller 
cities, are being enlarged. In many 
Long Island communities, commut- 
ers ride bicycles to the railway sta- 
tions every morning. The North 
Shore railroad has bicycle racks at 
its commuter stops near Chicago. 

If you should happen to drive 
through Kenosha, Wis., when the 
five o’clock whistle blows, you'll find 
yourself caught in a bicycle traffic 
jam. In Kenosha, bicycle traffic gets 
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In their long history, they have been called 
velocipedes, Draisines, iron horses, and dandy horses 


By O. A. BATTISTA 


Condensed from the Vincentian* 


so heavy when the factories let out 
that policemen have to hold up auto 
trafic to make way for the long 
stream of bicycles. 

In Belle Isle Park, Detroit, bicycle 
lanes have been painted on more | 
than 54 miles of parkways. Last year, 
55,000 cyclists took advantage of 
these lanes. 

It is quite fashionable on many 
campuses for students to shuttle 
from dorms to class by bike. At 
Smith college, about 1500 bicycles 
are sported by the 1900 students. 
And the bicycling population at 
Yale university has reached such 
proportions that it is creating traffic 
problems. 

The bicycle has come a long way 
from the day in 1791 when a young 
Frenchman, Chevalier de Sivrac, 
astounded his Parisian friends by 
exhibiting in the Palais Royal a con- 
traption that was the forerunner of 
the modern bike. 

De Sivrac straddled his two- 
wheeler, and held an imposing lion’s 
head between his hands. A man had 
to be a six-footer to operate it. It 
could go in one direction only, and 
it lacked brakes and adequate steer- 
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ing gear. De Sivrac had to avoid 
sharp curves. To turn around, de 
Sivrac had to get off. 

The elite young gentlemen of 
Paris took to de Sivrac’s invention 
in a big way. It became one of the 
most popular inventions of the 
times. The bicycle derived its nick- 
name, dandy horse, from its associa- 
tion with the aristocratic gentlemen 
of Paris who were the “dandies” of 
the period. 

A German baron who lived in 
Karlsruhe proved the practical value 
of the bicycle. As the official forester 
for the Duchy of Baden, he had to 
make tiresome hikes through the 
surrounding forests. In search of 
some way to lessen his legwork, he 
improved the original velocipede. 
This man was Baron von Drais, 
and for a long time in certain parts 
of Europe a bicycle was commonly 
called a “Draisine.” 

A blacksmith by the name of 
Macmillan, of Dumfrieshire, Scot- 
land, made wooden wheels for his 
bicycle, around which he put iron 
tires. 

This helped him to step up his 
speed by a mile or two an hour. 

The bicycle made its formal debut 
in America in 1819 when the first 
U.S. patent was granted to W. K. 


Clarkson for an improved veloci- 
pede. Ackermann’s Magazine was 
impressed: “The swiftness with 
which a person well practiced can 
travel is almost beyond belief; eight, 
nine and even ten miles, it is as- 
serted, may be passed over within 
an hour on good level ground.” 

It was not until about 1860 that 
the brake was introduced. Spokes 
showed up in 1861, ball bearings in 
1870, and solid rubber tires came 
into use soon after Goodyear’s dis- 
covery of vulcanization. 

Actually, the bicycle laid the 
groundwork for an invention that 
was to prove invaluable in the suc- 
cessful development of the automo- 
bile. 

John Boyd Dunlop was a veteri- 
narian of Belfast, Ireland. His son 
complained constantly to him that 
his bicycle was anything but com- 
fortable on bumpy terrain. And, in 
1888, Duniop did something about 
it. 
He shaped a piece of wood into 
the form of a bicycle wheel, wrapped 
some canvas around it, inserted a 
rubber tube under the canvas and 
borrowed his son’s football pump. 
By blowing air into the tube, he 
gave the world its first practical 
pneumatic tire. 


A sicycLE sALESMAN was expecting a blessed event. Since he would be gone, 
he instructed the nurse to send a wire: “Gent’s model arrived” if a boy came; 


and “Lady’s model” if a girl. 


When the wire finally came, it had one word in it: “Tandem.” 


Times of Brazil. 









« /HENEVER a seminarian 9 
1} ), goes out into the wild 

| and wicked world, he 
is sure to find some naive 
soul who will gape un- 
ashamedly at his black 
clothes and cluck sympa- 
thetically, “So you are 
studying to be a priest! 
Golly, that must be tiring! 
Stiff schedule, nothing 
but work and study and 
prayer. I guess you just 
have to be holy enough to do it. Me? 
That monotonous routine would 
bore me stiff.” 

“You have to be holy enough to 
do it.” That’s not quite it. You're 
aiming at sanctity, and you’re proud 
to proclaim it. You know that the 
priesthood demands other Christs. 

Trying to make the seminarian 
holy involves the same means of 
sanctification as for anyone else, 
only intensified. A five-day retreat 
every year, weekly confession, daily 
examination of conscience, and in- 
f numerable mortifications. Both you 
a4 and all the others in the seminary 
have great difficulty . conquering 
¢ even the tiniest fault. The truth is 
} not that you “are holy enough to 
do it,” but that by doing it enough, 








Nothing but work and study and prayer and the satisfaction 
that comes with them 


The Seminary Isn’t Boring 


By JOSEPH M. MILLER 


Condensed from America* 





wm you hope, through the 
) grace of God, to become 
> holy. 
~ It’s not quite what the 
- outsider thinks. You have 
f never seen one of your 
fellow-students afflicted 
with uncontrollable ecsta- 
4 sies. To your knowledge, 
no one has even been 
granted permanent sight 
of his guardian angel. As 
a matter of fact, even the 
little things—gifts for miracle-work- 
ing, direct inspiration, the power of 
healing—these have been noticeably 
lacking among your colleagues. And 
as for the gift of tongues—you smile 
to yourself. With the work you have 
done over Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 


» German, you have often wished that 


you had that gift. 

Then there are some persons who 
make the marvelous deduction that 
seminary life must be tiring. Who, 
you wonder, could make a career of 
rising at 5:10 a.m. and going on un- 
til 10 p.m., without getting tired? 

You sneak in ten-minute cat naps 
during free time, but it is only nat- 
ural that you should be a wee bit 
fagged by the time you crawl into 
bed at night. And a person like your- 
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self, who is on a level lower than 
genius, finds the study mentally fa- 
tiguing, too. 

But you never become tired in the 
sense that your well-wishers would 
like to believe. No frightening mo- 
notony, no deadening routine, no 
appalling sameness of life character- 
izes the seminary. 

Seminary life boring? You laugh 
at the thought. It is no more palling 
} on you than the sunrise you see daily 

through the chapel window, no 
more monotonous than the periodic 
letter from home, no more repeti- 
tious than the daily re-enactment of 
the Mass. And how could you be 
bored through association with un- 
usual people? 

And seminarians are unusual. 
You know that. You tick them off 
on your fingers: musicians, barbers, 
athletes, poets, clowns, magicians, 
actors, beekeepers, bridge-fiends, 
farmers, and mechanical wizards. 
Where but in a seminary would you 
find ex-ministers, former: professors, 
a couple of executives-turned-stu- 
dents, and even reformed lawyers? 
You remember the Broadway tap- 
dancer who was several years ahead 
of you, the Broadway stage-designer 
who handled several seminary plays, 
the man whose wife was dead and 
whose daughter was in the convent. 
Then there was the fellow who had 
made All-State in high-school bas- 
ketball before he entered the semi- 
nary. You wonder who could be 
bored in this company. 

You think of the seminary stamp 


collectors, no more normal than any 
other stamp collectors; you recall the 
Monday-morning quarterbacks, just 
as sure of their strategy as any other 
Monday-morning quarterbacks. You 
look at the Texans who rave for 
hours about the glory of the Lone 
Star State, just like any other Tex- 
ans. Your Kansans and Kentucki- 
ans, your Californians and New 
Yorkers are the same as any other 
Kentuckians or Kansans, Califor- 
nians or New Yorkers. You know 
Negroes and Italians and Irish and 
French and Jews and English and 
Slovaks; you know a native Costa 
Rican, an Irishman direct from the 
“ould sod,” and a Frenchman who 
played in the Rochester Symphony 
orchestra and who has an unintel- 
ligible accent. You sit back and 
laugh at the idea of boredom. 

Some people think that the prayer 
life of the seminary must be boring. 
The liturgy is hardly conducive to 
boredom. One who is learning the 
subtle grandeur of the Mass and 
Office during the various seasons of 
the year, one who daily hears the 
official music of the Church in all 
its pristine simplicity, one who be- 
comes familiar with the unpreten- 
tious splendor of the psalms and 
prayers of the breviary will never 
become bored with prayer. 

Then you think about the priests 
who have come back to visit the 
seminary. There is much that they 
remember. They remember their 
professors, and the arguments they 
had about philosophy and theology. 
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They remember that the arguments 
were many and hard fought, but 
never bitter. They remember the 
bowling tournaments and the tennis 
matches; the retreats and sermons; 
they remember the enjoyment with 
which they lit a cigarette after two 
or three hours of classes and they 
remember the consolations of their 
daily visits to the chapel. They re- 
member how class after class left the 


Some Americans can’t believe it can happen here 
even after it has happened 


School for Treason - 


By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


July 1 


seminary and how they envied each 
class until they suddenly realized 
that their class was next. - 

You know that a seminarian mayf g 
become very, very tired, but he never 
becomes tired of it all. He finds af p 
state of unsettled discontent incom jj, 
patible with love for God. And he ,; 
does love God—of that there is ne 
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doubt. That is why he is in the semi h 
nary. es 

he 

qu 
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HE pay after the Alger Hiss 
_ verdict I ran into an old friend, 
a history professor from an Ivy 
League university who had worked 
in Washington during the war. 
“You know,” he said, “if I had been 
asked to hand on any important in- 
formation to Alger Hiss, who was 
my superior in the wartime chain 
of command, I’d have done so with- 
out hesitation. That’s what staggers 
me. It’s hard to believe that anyone 
so high in the government could 
have betrayed the country.” 


*240 Madison Ave., New York City, 16. April, 1950. 


In exhibiting this strong willtog | | 
disbelieve in the Hiss matter, mj 
friend was simply acting as ai 
American. Americans don’t like t@. 
think badly of people. It is an eng. 
dearing characteristic. 

Historians and journalists, how 
ever, cannot be judged by endearing 
qualities. They are the “clerks” | 
whose hands we place the determi 
nation of truth. If they can’t be 
lied upon to get to the bottoms 
things no matter whom it hur 
then we are bereft of the mo 
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clarification necessary to leadership. 

The journalists who have com- 
mented most widely on Hiss have 
shown an almost universal tendency 
to run away from the evidence. The 
Baltimore Sun didn’t want to be- 
lieve because Alger Hiss was a “Bal- 
timorean of such distinguished at- 
tainments and of such high promise 
that, however indirectly, the self- 
esteem of the community is some- 
how affected by his downfall.” Mar- 
quis Childs, the columnist, didn’t 
want to believe, because “it is a re- 
minder of a time that many would 
prefer to forget . . . a time when 
doubt and mistrust had eaten deeply 
into American faith in America.” 
The Christian Sctence Monitor did 
not want to believe because it could 
not reconcile the evidence the jury 
accepted with “Mr. Hiss’ record of 
apparent devotion to his country”; 
the Washington Post because it was 
a belated vindication of the House 
Un-American Activities committee, 
§ which it disliked. 

With such commentary spread 
out on the breakfast tables of Amer- 
ica, it is small wonder that people 
are confused. “How,” asks a busi- 
nessman who reads the editorials, 


M8 “how could a man of Mr. Hiss’ back- 


“gground and education become a 
@communist ?” To convince this man 
Gof the possibility, I had to go back 
a long way. It involved in particular 
bringing up what might be called 
the inner history of New York City 
opinion-making, which has such an 
effect on book and magazine pub- 


lishing. The businessman was inter- 
ested. But he wanted concrete cases. 

What is a concrete case when you 
refer to almost impalpable pressure? 
Communists don’t go around show- 
ing their party cards. Nevertheless, 
their work is as obvious to the initi- 
ated as the track of a mole across a 
well-tended lawn. You don’t have to 
see the mole to know where he has 
been. 

In the 30’s, in New York, commu- 
nist pressure registered on book 
critics with sometimes devastating 
results. I found myself telling about 
the case of a three-times-a-week 
book columnist who split the weekly 
six-day job with another person on 
a New York morning daily. She 
was a brilliant commentator, with a 
sardonic wit that cracked with a spe- 
cial sting at the expense of collectiv- 
ists of one type or another. No doubt 
her reviews of the sort of economic 
tracts that passed for sound com- 
mentary in the 30’s hurt the sales 
records of certain publishing com- 
panies. Communists and fellow- 
travelers in the literary world se- 
cretly organized a protest against 
her. After considerable maneuver- 
ing and backstage backbiting, she 
was removed from her job and rele- 
gated to the back pages of the Sun- 
day book section. The other three- 
day-a-week columnist, who had 
never been opposed to collectivist 
works, took over on a six-day basis. 

In my own case I felt communist 
pressure early. I had been reviewing 


books for the daily New York Times 
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for only a short period when Tcher- 
navina’s Escape from the Soviets 
came across my desk. Although I 
had been inclined to give the “Rus- 
sian experiment,” as it was then 
called, a pragmatic break, the Tcher- 
navina book impressed me. Walter 
Duranty, the Times Moscow corre- 
spondent, happened to be in New 
York, and I asked him about it. He 
shrugged his shoulders, then went 
into the wise-guy act. He casually 
mentioned that some 3 million peas- 
ants, mostly kulaks, had perished in 
the famine engineered by Stalin in 
the Ukraine in the early 30’s. The 
story was in Duranty’s best “you- 
can’t - make - an - omelet - without - 
breaking-eggs” vein. Apparently as- 
suming that I was “in the know,” 
he didn’t bother to say his 3 million 
death figure was “just something 
between us insiders” and “not for 
attribution.” So, in the course of re- 
viewing the Tchernavina book, I 
mentioned the figure and stated its 
source. 

The results of this indiscretion 
constituted an education for one 
who had been an extreme innocent. 
Certain of my “friends” in publish- 
ing circles were extremely pained, 
others cut me at literary parties. 
The whole thing made me angry. 
When, a few years later, I put my 
name on a petition for asylum for 
Leon Trotsky, the pattern was re- 
peated. “Friends” wrote, warning 
me to get off the Trotsky commit- 
tee; other “friends” prayed for my 
soul. In vain did 1 protest that I 


July 


cared no more for Trotsky’s “line” 
than for Lenin’s or Stalin’s: I had 
gone on the committee because | 
believed in civil liberties. My expla- 
nation got nothing but leers. 

This sort of pressure, organized 
in a hundred ways, got its effects at 
the source of opinion-making. Read- 
ers in publishing houses, badgered 
by the fellow-traveling element, 
smothered manuscripts. Timid edi- 
tors gave collectivist books to col 
lectivist reviewers. The idea-atmos 
phere of New York, poisoned at the 
source, infected the colleges. It cer- 
tainly infected a segment of New 
Deal Washington. It did not follow 
that all communists became traitors. 
But they were prepared by their 
ideology to be traitors if necessary 

Just what effect did the idea-at 
mosphere have on Alger Hiss? O 
can only guess. But the point I want 
ed to make for my friend was t 
many people in exactly Hiss’ cit 
cumstances were “had” by the co 
munist manipulation of New Yor 
City opinion-making enterprises. 
remember the splash which Jo 
Strachey’s Marxist The Comin 
Struggle for Power, a book of grea 
literary grace and power, made i 
New York. The transmission-bel 
apparatus worked overtime reco 
mending this to editors and review 
ers. Years later I was talking wi 
Judge Jerome Frank. “You know, 
he said, “that book had a terri 
effect on Lee Pressman.” Lee Pr 
man was, of course, a member 
the group in the Department 
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Agriculture which included Alger 
Hiss. 

My friend the businessman was 
still mystified by the fact that mid- 
dle-class intellectuals, graduates of 
good American universities, could 
have fallen for the collectivist line. 
Apparently his idea was that only 
“proletarians” became communists. 
I mentioned Willi Schlamm’s gag 
about American politics. “In Amer- 
ica,” says Mr. Schlamm, “the poor 
are Democrats, the middle classes 
are Republican, and the sons of the 
rich are communists.” 

“But why?” persisted the busi- 
nessman. The answer may possibly 
be found in the works of Freud 
which deal with the revolt of sons 
4 against fathers; or it may be found 
in the books of Europeans about the 
“circulation of the elite” and the “de- 
classed intellectual.” What causes 
the revolt may need further study, 
but the fact remains. And nobody 
should be surprised by the law-school 
graduate of genteel background 
who becomes a communist. The real 
surprise is that an occasional prole- 
tarian becomes a communist. 
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I labor these points because they 
should be ABC to a journalist of, 
say, Marquis Childs’ understanding 
and sophistication. Mr. Childs would 
hardly be surprised by any of the 
“my dalliance with communism” 
stories contributed by Europeans 
such as Arthur Koestler or Ignazio 
Silone or Stephen Spender to Rich- 
ard Crossman’s recent symposium 
The God That Failed. Why, then, 
should he be surprised by the ver- 
dict? Why should he be so fearful 
of talking about it? 

Again, it comes down to that en- 
dearing characteristic of Americans. 
They are willing to believe that in- 
filtration and intellectual double- 
dealing and treason are part of the 
pattern of European politics, But 
they hate to admit that “it can hap- 
pen here.” One can love them for 
feeling that way about their own 
country. But “it has happened here,” 
and anyone who cut his intellectual 
eye teeth in New York opinion- 
making circles in the 1930’s knows 
all about it. 

It is time that everybody else 
knew about it, too. 


Slanguage in Code 


Dexp in Mao Tse-tung’s China, a Catholic missionary used good old American 
slang to inform a colleague in Hong Kong that things were not so rosy as 
the communists ‘claimed. The priest wrote that food was plentiful, officials 


honest, people happy, production rising. Then he added this postscript: “Tell 


all this to Father Sweeney.” 


Pathfinder. 











The history of the sport got off to a bad 
start; here’s a correction 


Who Invented 
Baseball? 


By HERMAN L. MASIN 





Knickerbockers, 1846 


rye most beautiful sound in the 

a ‘world to 150 million Americans 

» is not Crosby’s groan, Sinatra’s 

» moan, or Heifetz’s tone. It is the 
crack of a bat meeting a ball. 

Let’s take a closer look at this 
thing called baseball. Who invent- 
ed it? You’re probably thinking, 
“That’s easy. Any official baseball 
book will tell you that baseball was 
originated by General Abner Dou- 
bleday in 1839 at Cooperstown, 
N. Y.” 

Well, don’t look now, but the 
record books 4umbled that one. 
Chalk this error up to the big 
leagues. About 15 years ago baseball 
was in a slump. Something had to 
be done to pep it up. While groping 
around for a remedy, somebody un- 
covered a dusty report on the origin 
of the game made by A. G. Mills in 
1907. The gist of it was that a gen- 
eral named Doubleday originated 
_ the game at Cooperstown in 1839. 

The bat-and-ball bigwigs took this 
report as a heaven-sent gift. At last 


Condensed from the Scholastic T eacher* 





Hollywoods, 1950 


they had something over which to 
bang the cymbals. Since the report 
fixed 1839 as the founding year, the 
bigwigs promptly acclaimed 1939 as 
the centennial of the game. Plans 
were made for a gigantic festival, 
and a shrine at Cooperstown. 

The only trouble was that nobody 
had bothered to run a fine-tooth 
comb through the report. Just before 
the celebration was launched, the 
real facts were uncovered. The base- 
ball folks were stunned. But what 


could they do? They had gone too} 


far and spent too much money to 
change their program. 

They met the situation by am 
nouncing an Alexander Cartwright 
day, in honor of the real founding 


father of modern baseball. And so} 


the celebration went off as planned 
and proved a bouncing success. 
Baseball was not invented by any- 
body. Like most sports, it developed 
from other games. The actual begit- 
nings are not known. But we do 
know that in the early 1800’s many 


*7 E. 12th St., New York City, 3. May 3, 1950. Reprinted from Senior Scholastic by 
86 permission of the editors. 
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American kids were playing a loose 


combination of cricket and rounders, 


two English games. 

There were no bases. There was 
just a wooden stake back of the 
pitcher, corresponding to the wicket 
back of the cricket bowler. Later a 


Msecond stake was added where first 


base is now placed, while the origi- 
nal stake (behind the pitcher) was 
moved to what is now third base. 
A player ran from home to first, 
across the field, back of the pitcher, 
to third, and then home. The infield 
thus was a triangle. A runner could 
be put out by “plugging” him, hit- 
ting him with the ball while he was 
running from one stake to another. 

The bats, as in cricket, were flat 
at the hitting end, and the pitcher 
could take a short run before deliv- 
ering the ball (underhand). There 
was no set number of innings. The 
team that scored a certain number 
of runs (usually 21) first, was de- 
clared the winner. 

This popular game was known as 
Town Ball, One Old Cat or Two 
Old Cat. Every city had its own ver- 
sion and its own name. Eventually, 
however, it became the New York 
Game. 

In time the stakes were replaced 
by flat rocks and the game became 
widely known as baseball. The 
first organized team in history, the 
Knickerbocker Baseball Club of 
New York, was formed in 1845. 
Since the game had always been 
played under makeshift rules, the 
Knickerbockers appointed a com- 


WHO INVENTED BASEBALL? 


mittee to draw up a standard code. 

Young Alexander Cartwright, a 
draftsman and surveyor, was made 
head of the committee. It was Cart- 
wright who designed the diamond 
as we know it today. In the original 
layout the shortstop was placed in 
front of the base line, the catcher a 
few paces behind what is now his 
normal position, and the umpire and 
scorer off to the right side of the 
catcher. Otherwise the field was ex- 
actly the same as now. Just as amaz- 
ing was the code of rules drawn up 
by the Cartwright committee. Of 
the 14 original sections, 11 are still 
in force. 

The Knickerbockers were now 
ready to try out their brain child. 
They announced that they had or- 
ganized “for play at baseball,” and 
would meet any club under the 
“Knickerbocker Rules of Baseball.” 
The challenge was promptly accept- 
ed by the New York Nine, and the 
first modern baseball game was 
played on June 19, 1846. The Knicks 
knocked off the Nine, 23-1, in four 
innings. 

Then the Knickerbockers went 
high hat. They declared that base- 
ball belonged to them and that it 
had to be played only under their 
rules. This announcement made the 
Knicks about as popular as Giant 
fans in Brooklyn. They were head- 
ing for a fall. They got it in 1857, 
when the delegates of 25 clubs 
formed an organization called the 
National Association of Baseball 
Players. This was the first duly ap- 
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pointed group to set baseball rules. 

All this time, baseball was strictly 
amateur. No admission was charged, 
and the competing clubs paid all the 
incidental expenses. The formation 
of the association gave the game a 
shot in the arm. By 1867 there were 
237 clubs in the association. 

Then scandal began rearing its 
ugly head. There were rumors that 
some stars were being paid on the 
side and that other players were 
“throwing” games. The association, 
powerless to police its members, 
started to crumble. 

The final push was supplied by 
the Cincinnati Red Stockings in 
1869. To the shocked surprise of the 
entire nation, the Reds turned pro- 
fessional. They signed their players 
to contracts ranging from $600 to 
$1,400 and set a general admission 
charge of 50¢. 

The Reds then arranged an eight- 
month schedule against all the great 
teams from coast to coast. After 
12,000 miles of traveling, the Reds 
wound up with 55 victories, one tie, 
and a potful of gold. The next year 
they took up where they had left off. 
They ran their winning streak to 78 
before losing in extra innings to the 
Brooklyn Atlantics. 

A professional league of ten teams, 
the National Association of Profes- 
sional Baseball Players, was formed 
in 1871. This marked the real turn- 
ing point. Everyone with any ability 
wished to become a pro. The league 
of Professional Baseball Players held 
up for five years. Dishonesty, cor- 








ruption, and gambling eventually 
killed it. Baseball was again in a 
bad fix. 

In this dismal hour, 1876, the Na- 
tional League of Professional Base- 
ball Clubs was born. This saved the 
day. The eight original members 
were Boston, Hartford, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. After a 
rocky start, the National League got 
things under control. Big-league 
baseball was on its way. 

The American League, composed 
of Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, and Buffalo, came 
along in 1900. Their receptions by 
the Nationals could have chilled an 
Eskimo, but they found, by 1903, 
that the nation could easily support 
two major baseball leagues. 

With two major leagues spanning 
nearly all the big cities, baseball was 
solidly established as the national 
pastime. It is steadily gaining popu- 
larity throughout the world. Japan, 
Mexico, Cuba, and many other 
countries have been bitten by the 
baseball bug. Canada, too, has gone 
for the game in a big way, and Ca- 


nadian teams compete in the Inter- J 


national and other across-the-border 
leagues. 

In the U.S., baseball remains the 
sport nearest and dearest to the 
average American’s heart. Our big- 
league greats claim more attention 
than the wisest statesman, biggest 
business tycoon, or most brilliant 
author. 





| Falconry: S port or Disgrace 


By KATHLEEN GREEN SKELTON 
and DICK HERBERT 


Condensed from Nature Magazine* 


ta hawking, has al- 
=] ways been called 7 
the sport of kings, and © 7 
been surrounded by a (yu 
kind of legendary glam- © 
our. But the modern | 
knight of falconry is 
likely to be a balding. 
middle-aged man garbed 
in old army clothes, car- | 
rying a_ tired-looking 
brown bird in his station 
wagon. 
In medieval Europe, only 
nobles could own falcons, 
and the species of hawk var- 


ied with the rank of the noble. Even 


today, the ownership of a hawk is, 
according to G. G. Goodwin, a well- 
known falconer, “primarily a hobby 
for a man of leisure with reasonable 
means.” 

Elements lending glamour to fal- 
conry are its vocabulary and curious 
paraphernalia. Modern falconers no 
longer wear jeweled gloves, nor do 
the falcons wear golden jesses. But 
volumes are written on “hawk fur- 
niture.” It includes a hood for the 
hawk, and strips of leather called 
jesses. You attach the jesses, joined 


together with a swivel 

> (or varvel), to the bird’s 

| feet. A long leather leash 

is fastened to the swivel. 

| A bell is fastened to each 

” of the hawk’s feet by a 

/ miniature jess called a 

> bewit, and much is made 

of the fine distinctions 

\ between Indian and 

European bells. The 

hood is a tight-fitting, 

leather cloche fitted 

over the eyes of the 

hawk to blind- and 

quiet him. It is a 

rakish affair sur- 

mounted by a small, upturned feath- 
er duster. 

But the most glamorous feature of 
falconry is the hawk itself. Although 
several species are used, the bird uni- 
versally preferred is the peregrine 
falcon. 

The peregrine nests by preference 
on a high cliff overlooking water. 
Perched high on a crag near her 
eyrie, or nest, the female falcon is 
part of the wild majesty of the cliff, 
and very much its queen. In her 
lightning swoop, when she dive- 
bombs on her quarry, she attains a 


*1214 16th St., N.W., Washington, 6, D.C. March, 1950. 89 
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speed said to be 175 m.p.h. Even the 
male bird, which is a third smaller 
than the female, flies in with notice- 
able hesitation to take his turn at in- 
cubating the eggs. 

In medieval Europe peregrines 
were flown at game. But in the U.S. 
the peregrine is usually turned loose 
in an open field at an “easy” bird, 
that is, a handicapped bird, usually 
a pigeon. An unhandicapped bird 
may escape the peregrine. The pi- 
geon or bagged game is ordinarily 
handicapped by removal of primary 
feathers or by seeling, which means 
stitching its eyes shut, or covering 
them with adhesive tape. Occasional 
falconers follow the old custom, 
after their hawk has captured the 
pigeon, of biting off the pigeon’s 
head or breast and handing it to the 
hawk—a quaint ritual demanding 
strong teeth and a stronger stomach. 

The sport reaches a climax when 
the peregrine is flown loose at 
“game.” Game, in the falconer’s vo- 
cabulary, generally means song- 
birds—bluebirds, robins, meadow- 
larks, flickers, blackbirds, sparrows. 
In the U.S. it is illegal to fly hawks 
at ducks, and the peregrine, a long- 
winged bird of the open country, is 
unsuited for hunting pheasants and 
grouse in the thickets. Crow hawk- 
ing is often acclaimed by falconers 
as the acme of their sport, but in a 
1944 survey, covering a 15-year peri- 
od and some 400 peregrines, there 
were fewer than a dozen records of 
able-bodied crows taken by trained 


peregrines. 





Seeling of the eyes of hawks ir 
training is also common. In an ar- 
ticle in the American Falconer, John 
Craighead recommends seeling of 
all wild-caught hawks, for “to be 
well-trained, a hawk must associate 
some hurt or fear with the trainer.” 

Hawks kept in the “noble tradi- 
tion” are starved birds. The hawk’s 
“condition” is the very essence of the 
sport, for if he is released in “too 
high condition,” that is, not hungry, 
he will fly away and not to his mas- 
ter’s lure or game. His condition is 
“taken down” by fasting until his 
breast muscles show some shrink- 
age and his hunger will keep him 
from escaping. Trained falcons may 
lack as much as 35% of the strength 
and ability of wild falcons. 

The training of the hawk is ac- 
complished largely through hunger, 
as the bird must be worked on an 
empty stomach. The first step is the 
“manning” of the bird. The hood is 
the answer to the wild, shy spirit of 
the falcon; a newly trapped falcon 
has a hood tied over her eyes, jesses, 
bells and leash attached, and the 
falconer carries her about on his 
gloved wrist for some hours. In an 
article in Collier’s, Ed Reid says that 
“for the first few days the falconer 
carries the bird as long as he can 
without collapsing.” 

The falcon is unhooded for peri- 
ods during the manning and trained 
to fly on her leash. She is also trained 
to fly to a weighted lure, a piece of 
leather to which pigeon wings and 
meat are attached, and to feed from 
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the lure. In this way she learns not 
to fly away with the birds that she 
later kills. Last of all she is trained 
to fly to an unweighted lure as the 
falconer swings it round his head, 
and to “wait on” or circle over him. 

In some emotional accounts one 
gets a picture of a hawk as a pet of 
many years’ standing. Actually most 
trained hawks die or escape within 
a few weeks or months. According 
to G. G. Goodwin, in an article in 
Natural History: “The majority of 
self-styled falconers merely keep a 
hawk as a pet and follow the usual 
routine of training until the victim 
dies from improper treatment or in 
an unguarded moment gains its 
freedom in flight.” The loss factor 
in falconry was well covered in some 
of the issues of the now defunct 
American Falconer. Dr. W. R. Spof- 


Bird’ s-eye-sight 
oh medieval times, when fal- 
conry was in vogue, the hunter 
took along a small bird to keep 
track of the falcon. The little 
bird, often a shrike, was caged 
and mounted on the falconer’s 
saddle. Whenever the falcon was 
flown, the caged bird became ex- 
cited and watched the hawk in- 
tently, long after the falcon had 
disappeared from human view. 
The actions of the small bird al- 
lowed the falconer to follow his 
trained hawk and be on hand at 
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ford wrote, “Over 90% of falconers’ 
peregrines return to the wild in less 
than a year. Whether these birds 
return to the breeding population 
is, unfortunately, not yet known.” 
Although the peregrine is not yet 
a threatened species, falconry and 
its attendant publicity do threaten 
the eastern breeding population. 
Always a rare bird, its breeding pop- 
ulation is thinly scattered over ex- 
tensive areas, and the most optimis- 
tic estimate of the population of all 
North America is somewhere be- 
tween 5,000 and 8,000 birds. 
Accessible and unprotected eyries 
have always been vulnerable targets, 
and in 1942 Dr. Spofford admitted 
that “some eastern eyries had birds . 
removed year after year. 
Spectacular as is the robbery of 
an eyrie, a deed accomplished with 
melodramatic furtiveness, a more 
serious threat is the trapping of 
adult birds. Migratory peregrines 
are trapped at many points, but 
much the most famous place is As- 
sateague island, a barrier reef off 
the coast of Maryland and Virginia. 
As Maryland does not protect the 
peregrine, trapping is legal on the 
Maryland half of the island. Assa- 
teague, in the fall, is a falconers’ 
mecca; there is a large hawk flight, 
and a flight of about 300 peregrines, 
most of them passengers, or birds of 
the year, on their first migration. 
The only permanent solution to 
the threat of falconry is the proposal 
put forward by Dr. Spofford : to pro- 
tect the peregrine by federal law. 
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It’s a hard life, 


but the only one a man like this would want 


(Don Humphrey: Artist 


By MARY JEAN PLUTH 
Condensed from Today* 


n the little Minnesota 

town of St. Joseph, in a 

large room atop a college 

garage, is the studio of 
Don Humphrey, resident artist at 
the College of St. Benedict. Here in 
his sunny workshop you can sit for 
hours listening to the tap-tap of Mr. 
Humphrey’s hammer working out 
a delicate design on the base of a 
chalice, watching him make a bap- 
tismal cup or chip out a wooden 
statue. Or you may find him sitting 
at his workbench with its neat row 
of tools hanging above, forming a 
copper mold for a wine cruet he is 
preparing to plate with silver. 
Or you might find him in a 
discussion on art, literature or 
family life, because Mr. Hum- 
phrey is a philosopher as well as 
an artist. 

Don Humphrey, a convert 
from Anglicanism, has been at 
St. Benedict’s nearly four years, 
making chalices, patens, candle- 
sticks, wood carvings, oil paint- 
ings and water colors. He has 
dedicated himself to making 
useful things beautifully. 

Don’s handmade silver chal- 
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ices usually bring him between $200 
and $300. Working intermittently, 
he spends about three months on 
one chalice and even does his own 
gold-plating for the lining of the 
chalice cup. 

Usually he himself cuts the stones 
which he uses in his designs. Some- 
times they are field stones he finds 
near the college. He cuts and polish- 
es them in his own workshop, trans 
forms them by his patience and skill 
from seemingly “ordinary” stones 
which people would kick up under- 
foot to amethyst or rose-mottled- 
carnelian beauty. 
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Always he is able to recognize 
beauty in ordinary things. A sup- 
porting beam in a building that was 
razed is slowly being chipped into a 
figure of St. Dominic for Sisters in 
Detroit. The simple, cowled figure, 
worked in well-seasoned black wal- 
nut, stands nearly four feet high. 

Don Humphrey has been doing 
art work ever since he was in the 
4th grade. That, he says, is be- 
cause he lived in Milwaukee, and in 
Milwaukee when he was a boy, 
everyone took art. 

When he moved to Holy Hill, 
Wis., Don came in contact with the 
Church through Sister Thomas 
Aquinas, a Dominican from River 
Forest, Ill. She was visiting two 
Irish ladies from whom Don bought 
milk every evening after chores were 
done. “I used to wonder why she 
had stayed a nun for 30 years unless 
there was something in her faith. 
We would argue. She introduced me 
to the Catholic Worker movement 
and their house in Milwaukee.” 

At the Catholic Worker he found 
further inspiration and conviction 
and before long joined the Church. 
Soon after his conversion, in the 
depth of the depression, Don mar- 
ried Mary Frawley. Artists were not 
considered indispensable during the 
depression, and Don soon joined the 
discouraged, desperate crowd of 
men waiting in the anteoffice of the 
relief board. Waiting and watching 
the motley group of people, humili- 
ated, crowded together in the relief 
office, Don knew that he could make 


art his weapon. With it he would 
show the misery he saw reflected in 
the faces of these people. For nearly 
a year, he worked on plans for his 
painting of the crowded waiting 
room, drawing hundreds of charcoal 
sketches. 

In 1934, when he had enough 
sketches, Don visited the office of the 
Federal Arts projects. They hired 
him and told him to go ahead and 
work on his own. Don did. He rent- 
ed a studio around the corner from 
the Catholic Worker house—11 
large rooms on two floors of an old 
building and a roof to himself. The 
place was big enough for his grow- 
ing family, his brushes, and some of 
the people who overflowed from the 
Catholic Worker house. For by that 
time much of the responsibility for 
the CW house had fallen to the 
Humphreys. “We inherited it,” 
Don says. Despite that growing re- 
sponsibility, Don did a tremendous 
amount of art work. He painted, 
made murals. 

When the war came, Don took a 
job in a foundry, making molds. 
The pay was good, but Don was un- 
happy. “I couldn’t see using just one 
small part of my skill, letting my 
work become mechanical.” He was 
glad to leave his factory job. 

Then, four years ago, J. F. Powers, 
author of Prince of Darkness, intro- 
duced him to St. Benedict’s. Now 
Don and Mary and their six chil- 
dren live in a farmhouse about a 
mile from the college. 

Though a Minneapolis librarian 
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bought an oil painting of a cow and 
her calf, and water colors by Hum- 
phrey hang in several St. Cloud 
homes, Don’s work, surprisingly 
enough, finds its biggest market in 
the East, where friends like Harry 
Sylvester have introduced his paint- 
ings. He sells his paintings, many of 
them rural Minnesota scenes. He 
does not paint on commission. Un- 
sold paintings he hangs in his own 
home. Even though he keeps fewer 
these days, Don knows what it 
means to be a “struggling young 
artist.” 

It isn’t that people don’t like his 
work. In the St. Cloud Bookshop, 
where some of it is displayed, people 
are always stopping to admire a 
painting like the oil of the Hum- 


phrey house, warm as honey and 
sunshine. One woman finally decid- 
ed to buy it, was discouraged that 


her $50 could not quite make the 
price. 

Though Don’s prices, and those 
of other artists like him, are rock 
bottom, still they are more than av- 
erage people are used to paying for 
the art on their living-room walls. 
People have haggled for paintings 
and balked when they found they 
had to pay $100 for a large oil or 
between $25 and $35 for a lovely 
water-colored frame. But these same 
people pay $35 for an ordinary dress 
that soon wears out, or $350 for a 
coat that soon begins to shed its fur. 

“Tools are dear and handwork is 
expensive. People won't realize 
that,” Don says. We Catholics la- 
ment our poor art. But most of us 
aren’t ready to pull out our rather 
slim wallets to buy anything better 
—television sets, yes; good paintings 
for our homes, no. 


Watch and Pray 


Book here, Father,” said the smirking principal of a Filipino public school, 
as he fiddled with his gold watch, “religions are just like watches. It makes no 
difference what kind of watch you have; they all give the same time. So it is 
with religions. It makes no difference which religion you have; they are all 
alike and get you to the right place.” 
The maze of brown faces grouped around were wide with astonishment 
at this display of wisdom. They turned pitying eyes on the poor missionary. 
“If they are all so terribly alike,” said the priest, “why, then let’s make 
a trade.” With this he pulled his Ingersoll out of his pocket and offered it to 
the principal. No response. The gold watch of the principal went back into 
his pocket, and the laughter of the students went through the whole village. 
Seminary Bulletin avoted in the Precious Blood Messenger (Jan. ’50)- 
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There are some things it is better not to get used to 


Rehearsal for Cruelty 


By DANIEL A. LORD, Sf. 


wo men on the movie 

screen stand toe to toe and 

slug it out. “The most 

brutal fight ever pictured,” 

brags the ad. The infighting would 

make a Marine fighting Japanese in 

the jungle look sissy. Around me the 

kids sit quietly, wolfing chocolate 

bars and waiting for the final crack 

of fist to jaw, head to rock, a close- 

up on a bloody, battered face. Are 

they excited? Heck, no! They can 
take it. 

After an incredible beating, the 
hero pushes the villain back so he 
may fall down jagged teeth of rock 
to volcanic fires. Says the young lady 
back of me, in a (to me) chilling 
voice, “I hope he murders the so- 
and-so.” I got a good look at her 
later: no gangster’s moll—just a nice 
youngster with a normal young 
man. But her voice was chilled steel. 

The villain jumps on the stoolie 
who’s been ratting on him; twists 
his neck. Just before the neck snaps 
(sound effects, but good!), the 
stoolie yells in sharp agony. The 
stoolie drops below camera line, and 
the villain drives his heel into the 
man’s “guts” (films that used to 
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have “thrills” now have “socks to 
the guts”). Half a dozen teen-agers 
near me laughed. 

A neurotic gangster with a terri- 
fying giggle kicks an old woman 
in a wheelchair down a flight of 
stairs to her death. From the audi- 
ence? Some gasps, some nervous 
laughs, and a male voice crying out 
ironically in the darkness, “Good 
night, grandma!” That gets a big 
laugh. 

Two male*characters stripped to 
the waist beat each other with bull” 
whips. Onstage torture is largely 
out; now you watch the writhing 
victim’s face. The audience took the 
bull whips without a wince. The 
bashed face of the defeated “cham- 
pion” woke mild interest. If the 
beating was given the villain, it 
woke applause. The humane society 
would howl if a dog was thrashed 
and mutilated the way the squealer 
in any of a dozen pictures is. 

I am only one of the millions who 
wonder how far cruelty can go on 
the screen before it is stopped. Men 
slug women at the drop of an in- 
nuendo; the double slap, loose hand 
hitting right cheek with the back, 
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left cheek with the fingers, crack- 
crack; feet swinging in a vicious arc 
upon the victim; the quick jump 
with sound effects of heavy boots on 
a face seen up to the second of the 
boots’ landing; the “working over” 
of the hero by the alley gang; the 
face of the pugilist beaten for 11 
rounds; the torturings to wrest a 
confession—done originally in his- 
torical films, then by nazis, then by 
resurrected gangsters, then (often 
merely suggested) by the hero 
searching for the truth; the butt of 
a gun on the back of a head; the 
fist driven to the kidneys, the groin, 
in the rabbit punch—to the accom- 
paniment of shrieks of pain. It’s 
commonplace today, and it’s all part 
of what, be it noted, keeps women 
away from the films. They are a lit- 
tle slower than men to lap up tor- 
ture. 

Are people going to go out and 
act cruelly because they have seen 
cruelty films? We’ve not had time 
and occasion enough to know. But 
people are becoming accustomed to 
cruelty. Don’t blame the boys and 
the war. The lads who were taught 
brutal infighting against a notori- 
ously cruel enemy have tried to for- 
get what they learned. They do not 
like the pictures that remind them 
of murder and sudden death. Those 
who saw the ovens of Hitler’s cruel- 
ty camps don’t talk about them; 
they leave such talk to the profes- 
sional publicists. 

Few historians of our age will fail 
to call us singularly cruel. A fresh 
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pile-up of wrecked autos along the 
highway merits fleeting curiosity. 
We insist on on-the-spot news pic- 
tures of the suicide hitting the side- 
walk from the 12th floor. Mugsy 
Stein fresh from the sawed-off shot- 
gun that blasted his face is pictori- 
ally valuable. We were revolted by 
Hitler’s human demolition camps— 
and are quite bored with writers 
who show us how Stalin’s camps are 
advanced duplicates. 

Movie films look to me like de- 
liberate (or utterly irresponsible) 
education to brutality. It took time 
for Hitler to accustom his bully boys | 
to jumping on the faces of old Jews. 
And a recent article on the training 
of the Red secret police stated that 
the women are started on their 
police careers by torturing pet ani- 
mals that first they had coddled. It 
can be done. 

The first chicken I saw killed 
drew my childish tears and revul- 
sion. A visit to the Chicago stock- 
yards made me wakeful at night for 
weeks afterward, and (for a while) 
a vegetarian. But the farm boy dis- 
patches a chick with his bare hands; 
the slaughtering of pigs may even 
be a rural social event. 

A future dictator would know 
the reactions of motion-picture audi- § 
ences. He would feel it would be not 
too difficult to recruit storm troopers 
and secret police out of those who 
are being inured to brutality via the 
films. The transition from theoretic 
training to practical use and action 
is not a very far or difficult step. 








The Bishop of Salt Lake City tells the story of his conversion 


From Revival Tent 


to Orthodoxy 


By > DUANE G. HUNT 


Condensed from a pamphlet* 


was BoRN in the very heart of 
_ American Protestantism, the Mid- 
‘ dle West, in the 80’s of the last 

century. My parents gave me a 
good home; they set before me a 
constant example of plain living and 
honest thinking. Devout Methodists, 
their faith was untinged with fanati- 
cism, and they stood four-square for 
those principles of fundamental 
Christianity upon which the nation 
itself had been built and preserved. 

With my hand in my mother’s, I 
was introduced as a youngster to the 
mysteries of Sunday school. Vivid 
memories of those days survive, col- 
ored by the Bible stories, conned and 
repeated, and the prints and the 
chromos which were a part of the 
familiar apparatus. As I advanced in 
years, | was introduced to the regu- 
lar church services, and at some date, 
in my early ’teens, I formally “joined 
the church.” 

That there was such a thing as the 
Catholic Church, I was, of course, 
dimly aware. My only contact with 
the Church was through acquaint- 


ance with a single Catholic family. 
Fortunately the example was solidly 
edifying. By-passing this exception, 
however, I swallowed the general 
verdict of my friends and associates; 
Catholics were people on a lower 
social level than ourselves, ignorant 
and inferior, held in durance vile 
by the evil machinations of the hier- 
archy. 

With the sophomorism of youth 
I condemned the Church as hope- 
lessly out of date. Quite possibly the 
first centuries of Christianity were 
blameless, though my ignorance of 
history of the early Church was ap- 
palling. Sometime in later centuries, 
it goes without saying, the Church 
had yielded to corruption of the 
worst kind, and fallen into the hands 
of tyrannical, cruel, and despotic 
leaders. 

With this religious frame of refer- 
ence I went to a sound Methodist 
college in the heart of Iowa, the type 
of school that believed in funda- 
mental education and instilled pre- 
cepts of severe self-discipline. 


“My Conversion to the Catholic Faith. The Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St., New York City, 
19. 23 pp. 10¢. (Reprinted from the Epistle, the St. Paul Guild, 4 E. 73rd St., N.Y. City, 21. 
January, 1949.) 97 
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It must have been in the course 
of my second year that the first rum- 
blings of doubt were heard in the 
recesses of my mind. The source of 
disturbance was the “Revival,” then, 
and for many years after, an ac- 
cepted feature of midwestern Prot- 
estantism. The recurrence of these 
religious orgies began to arouse dis- 
taste, and soon awakened an active 
disgust. 

As time went on, other features 
of Protestantism began to annoy me. 
There were, for example, extempo- 
raneous prayers, and the exasperat- 
ing practice of “giving testimony.” 
Attendance at services and weekly 
prayer meetings, punctuated with 
these usages, became increasingly ob- 
noxious. Impromptu prayers seemed 
to specialize in informing God about 
what was going on, information 
which surely He did not need; the 
testimonies, “see what God has done 
for me,” impressed me as a macabre 
kind of boasting. 

My story would not be complete 
without at least a reference to my 
reaction to the puritanism with 
which I was surrounded. There 
were the so-called “questionable 
amusements,” for instance, such as 
card playing and dancing. I was 
brought up on the belief that to take 
part in them was wrong and un- 
christian. It was a matter of con- 
science, and I was a strict conformist 
and a sincere one. It was only a mat- 
ter of time, however, until the de- 
nunciations of “questionable amuse- 
ments” should come in for their 
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share of my challenge to puritanism. 

In the same category was my dis- 
approval, once I started to disap- 
prove, of the prevailing attitude 
toward even moderate indulgence 
in tobacco and liquor. This, too, was 
proscribed as unchristian. I recalled 
the insistence of some associates that 
the wines served at the marriage 
feast of Cana and the Last Supper 
were merely grape juice. To the 
reader it must seem incredible that 
such an opinion could have been 
held in college circles. It was so held, 
however, and was passed on in all 
seriousness. Need I add that disillu- 
sionment was inevitable? 

As a college junior my dissatisfac- 
tion became so keen that I sought 
counsel. The faculty and ministers 
were uniformly kind, but their an- 
swers never satisfied me. Even so, 
my desire to conform, my sense of 
loyalty to my heritage, demanded 
the best effort I could make. 

This was a time of acute spiritual 
distress. I continued attending serv- 
ice, but my attitude was hardening 
into a contemptuous tolerance. Prob- 
ably the only thing that attracted me 
was my pleasure in singing. 

A teaching position brought me to 
a small Iowa community where 
there was a Catholic church. Prob- 
ably for no other reason than absorp- 
tion in my problem I found myself 
reading Catholic apologetics. Quite 
vividly I recall my reaction to Car- 
dinal Gibbons’ Faith of Our Fathers. 
I doubt if the book ever had a more 


supercilious reader. Its conclusions 
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I dismissed; the Catholic Church 
was false and had to be. Neverthe- 
less, I read on, in some undefinable 
way, impressed. ; 

The chain of Catholic reasoning 
annoyed me by its clever linking of 
fact with fact. There was the divin- 
ity of Christ, His establishment of 
a Church, and the conclusion that 
so founded it could never disappear 
and could not teach error. If the link- 
ing was genuine, the Church must 
be Christ’s Church. 

All the bigoted charges I had 
heard came back to mind to rein- 
force resistance. The Church was 
the Scarlet Woman, an imposter, 
corrupt, even diabolical. I knew I 
ought to resent, with all my power, 
her very existence as an insult to 
human nature. 

I suppose it must have been at 
| this time that I found myself actu- 
ally reasoning in reverse. Since the 
Church, a priori, was false, but I was 
unable to disprove her foundation 
by Christ, it followed that Christ 
Himself was a mere human being, 
and a misguided one, at that. He 
could not have been divine, other- 
wise His Church could not have 
failed, as it obviously had. Such re- 
verse reasoning pushed me to a 
denial of our Lord’s divinity. It 
brought me to a clean break with the 
things for which I still held uncon- 
scious reverence. 

I felt myself drifting into skepti- 
cism, if not into positive atheism. 
Yet through several years, I con- 
tinued to attend Protestant church 
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services. It was a way of trying to 
force myself to hold on, in the des- 
perate hope that some salvation 
might be held out for me. 

Sheer honesty compelled me, ulti- 
mately, to face the root problem. I 
went on studying. Logic once more 
brought me squarely up against the 
Catholic Church. I had to believe in 
Christ, but, with something border- 
ing on frenzy, I still sought a way 
not to believe in the Church He had 
founded. I was looking for a com- 
fortable middle course, Christian 
but not Catholic. 

My struggles continued for several 
years of teaching in the public 
schools of Iowa. I remember brows- 
ing in a bookstore in a large city, 
and with a small-town youth’s re- 
spect for city learning, asking for 
books against the Catholic Church. 
They left me cold. 

On another occasion I called my 
pastor to let me sing in his choir and 
to keep me so busy with other activi- 
ties I would have no time to worry 
about the Catholic claims. He tried, 
and I can honestly say I tried, but it 
was of no use. 

Again, I found myself at a sum- 
mer YMCA encampment at Lake 
Geneva at which prominent Protes- 
tant leaders were to speak and hold 
conferences. I called on several and 
presented my problem with the dis- 
tinct plea that they would show me 
how to “keep out of the Catholic 
Church.” Some were patient and 
evidently concerned over my state of 
mind; others were casual and off- 
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hand; one ordered me from his 
presence. 

I was ultimately brought squarely 
up against a startling question: is 
there nothing between the Catholic 
religion and atheism? The answer 
was unescapable. With conclusive 
finality I admitted there was noth- 
ing between Christ and chaos. 

I had been a coward. Why should 
I be afraid of the Catholic Church? 
If facts and logic converged upon 
her, if reason demanded her as the 
answer, why should I allow worn- 
out prejudices to stand in the way? 
I made up my mind to be honest 
with myself, to face realities without 
flinching. The moment I made that 
resolution the doubts disappeared. 
As I was to learn later, I had begun 
to cooperate with the grace of God. 

It was then that I reviewed once 
more the whole process of my think- 
ing. I set down the premises which 
were debatable. 

Did Christ teach me by direct 
revelation? Not that I was aware. 
Furthermore, if He really had 
chosen this means, He must teach 
all men in the same way, But then 
how could so many men of obvious 
good will have held so many and 
different beliefs? I discarded that 
possibility. 

Did He teach me through the 
Bible? But how was I to know it 
was the inspired record of God’s 
dealings with men? How can I 
_ know the real meaning of the many 
disputed passages? There were more 
than 200 religious groups asserting 
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their particular interpretations as 
correct. My common sense repeated 
that Christ must have appointed 
some agent to interpret its meaning 
for men. 

Why should I gag at the possibil- 
ity of the third answer, even if it 
led directly to the Catholic Church? 
What could she be but infallible? — 
If He was in truth divine, and had 
appointed His agents to teach, gov- 
ern, and sanctify in His name, He 
could not help but make them share 
His infallibility. I needed no Biblical 
texts to bolster assurance that His 
Church was founded upon a rock. 

There was the argument that the 
Church had been untrue to her di- 
vine calling and had failed some 
time during the early centuries or 
Middle Ages. (There was no agree- 
ment about when the failure oc- 
curred.) A reformation was neces- 
sary. The old Church had to be 
abandoned; a new organization was 
needed to lead Christianity back to 
its pristine purity. 

I had been told repeatedly that 
if I would only read the Bible with 
an open mind I would see the falsity 
of Catholic doctrines. But now I was 
impatient with efforts to disprove 
the Catholic Church from the Bible. 
How could the non-Catholic critic, 
I asked, interpret texts of Scriptures 
more accurately than the Catholic 
Church? Could he read Greek man- 
uscripts any better than Catholic 
scholars? Did he understand New 
Testament conditions and its He- 
brew background any better? Was 
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he in closer touch with Apostolic 
times? Did he have more complete 
knowledge of early Church history? 
The questions answered themselves. 
All the advantage was on the side of 
the Church. She had not broken 
with the past, as the critic had done. 
She had preserved an unbroken con- 
tinuity through all generations back 
to the Apostles. Leaving aside the 
divine protection against error, the 
Church had every human and nat- 
ural advantage in defining the doc- 
trines of faith. 

In fairness, let me say that the 
more I thought about particular doc- 
trines, those that had been held be- 
fore me in warning, the more rea- 
sonable they seemed. And yet, I 
continued to insist, they were true 
not because I happened to like them 
but because the Church taught them, 
My thought was centered in Christ 
and his Church. If He was divine 
and if He established a Church, it 
followed that I must accept the doc- 
trines of the Church precisely be- 
cause they were doctrines of the 
Church. So it was that I took the 
step toward which all thinking had 
pointed through six years of trou- 
bled doubting and distress of soul. 
Finding myself in the autumn of 
1912 enrolled in the law school of 
the University of Chicago, I sought 
out the nearest Catholic rectory, St. 
Thomas the Apostle. I introduced 
myself to the priest, Father Michael 
Shea, and asked for admission into 
the Catholic Church, expressing my 
eagerness to take all the required 
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instructions. The fundamentals 
were already so fixed in my mind 
that the rest followed with the ease 
of completing a picture puzzle once 
the key had been discovered. My 
real battle was over. 

My baptism (January, 1913) was 
a private ceremony witnessed by the 
priest and my sponsor only. 

The rest of my story may be dis- 
missed with a few words. Some time 
in the spring of 1913 I engaged to 
teach at the University of Utah, in 
Salt Lake City. My plan was to teach 
here a year or two and take more 
post-graduate work in public speak- 
ing, looking to some higher scho- 
lastic degrees. 

It was soon apparent, however, 
that God and my own inclinations 
had charted an entirely different 
course. One day I was suddenly 
aware of a discovery, the discovery 
that the only thing that I was really 
interested in was the Catholic reli- 
gion. Perhaps, I said to myself, if I 
could state clearly and correctly the 
position of the Church, perhaps 
some day I could win other converts 
to her fold. 

This time I made no effort to re- 
sist the will of God. After a reason- 
able period of testing myself, neces- 
sary for certainty, I called on the 
Bishop of Salt Lake and asked to 
be adopted as a seminarian. I was 
sent to St. Patrick’s seminary, Menlo 
Park, Calif., where I studied under 
the Sulpician Fathers. I was or- 
dained in June of 1920 for the Dio- 
cese of Salt Lake. 





ORTHODOXY 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


Excerpts from the book* 


G. K. Chesterton’s Orthodoxy is timeless; for there are people in every age who 
are off center, either to right or left. There’s the money-slave industrialist who says 
the earth belongs to no one but himself; and the state-slave communist who says 
the earth belongs to no one but the state. There are pacifists for whom all war is 
wrong and totalitarians for whom all war is right. Catholics have been attacked for 
saying that the earth belongs to everyone and that one may fight for the right. But 
Catholics have the truth; and as Chesterton proves in this magnificent defense of 
the sanity which is orthodoxy, their truth is exciting. 


HAVE often had a fancy for writ- 
ing a romance about an English 
yachtsman who slightly miscal- 


culated his course and discovered 
England under the impression that 
it was a new island in the South Seas. 
There will probably be a general im- 
pression that the man who landed 
(armed to the teeth and talking by 
signs) to plant the British flag on 
that barbaric temple which turned 
out to be the pavilion at Brighton 
felt rather a fool. I am not here con- 
cerned to deny that he looked a fool. 
But if you imagine that he felt a 
fool, or at any rate that the sense of 
folly was his sole or his: dominant 
emotion, then you have not studied 
with sufficient delicacy the rich ro- 
mantic nature of the hero of this 
tale. His mistake was really a most 
enviable mistake; and he knew it, if 


he was the man I take him for. What 
could be more delightful than to 
have in the same few minutes all the 
fascinating terrors of going abroad 
combined with all the humane se- 
curity of coming home again? What 
could be better than to have all the 
fun of discovering South Africa 
without the disgusting necessity of 
landing there? What could be more | 
glorious than to brace one’s self up 
to discover New South Wales and 
then realize, with a gush of happy 
tears, that it was really old South 
Wales. This at least seems to me the 
main problem for philosophers. 
How can we contrive to be at once 
astonished at the world and yet at 
home in it? How can this queer 
cosmic town, with its many-legged 
citizens, with its monstrous and an- 
cient lamps—how can this world 
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give us at once the fascination of a 
strange town and the comfort and 
honor of being our own town? 

I have a peculiar reason for men- 
tioning the man in a yacht, who 
discovered England. For I am that 
man in a yacht. I discovered Eng- 
land; I am the man who with the 
utmost daring discovered what had 
been discovered before. If there is an 
element of farce in what follows, the 
farce is at my own expense, for I am 
going to explain how I fancied I was 
the first to set foot in Brighton and 
then found I was the last. It recounts 
my elephantine adventures in pur- 
suit of the obvious. No one can think 
my case more ludicrous than I my- 
self; no reader can accuse me 
here of trying to make a fool of him: 
I am the fool of this story, and no 
rebel shall hurl me from my throne. 

I freely confess all the idiotic am- 
bitions of the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. I did, like all other solemn 
little boys, try to be in advance of 
the age. Like them I tried to be some 
ten minutes in advance of the truth. 
I found that I was 1800 years behind 
it. I did strain my voice with a pain- 
fully juvenile exaggeration in utter- 
ing my truths. And I was punished 
in the fittest and funniest way, for 
I have kept my truths: but I have 
discovered, not that they were not 
truths, but simply that they were not 
mine. When I fancied that I stood 
alone I was really in the ridiculous 
position of being backed up by all 
Christendom. It may be, heaven 
forgive me, that I did try to be orig- 
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inal; but I only succeeded in invent- 
ing all by myself an inferior copy of 
the existing traditions of civilized 
religion. The man from the yacht 
thought he was the first to find Eng- 
land; I thought I was the first to find 
Europe. I did try to found a heresy 
of my own; and when I had put the 
last touches to it, I discovered that 
it was orthodoxy. 


W uen I was young I read incessant- 
ly all the great freethinkers and ra- 
tionalists, scientists and _ skeptics, 
atheists and agnostics of my time. 
All I had hitherto heard of Chris- 
tian theology had alienated me from 
it. I was a pagan at the age of 12, 
and a complete agnostic by 16. I 
never read a line of Christian apolo- 


getics. I read-as little as I can of 
them now. It was Huxley and Her- 
bert Spencer and Bradlaugh who 
brought me back to orthodox theol- 
ogy. They sowed in my mind my 
first wild doubts of doubt. Our 


grandmothers were quite right 
when they said that Tom Paine and 
the freethinkers unsettled the mind. 
They do. They unsettled mine hor- 
ribly. The rationalist made me ques- 
tion whether reason was of any use 
whatever; and when I had finished 
Herbert Spencer I had got as far as 
doubting (for the first time) wheth- 
er evolution had occurred at all. As 
I laid down the last of Colonel In- 
gersoll’s atheistic lectures the dread- 
ful thought broke across my mind, 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian.” I was desperate. 
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This odd effect of the great ag- 
nostics in arousing doubts deeper 
than their own might be illustrated 
in many ways. I take only one. As I 
read and re-read all the non-Chris- 
tian or anti-Christian accounts of 
the faith, from Huxley to Brad- 
laugh, a slow and awful impression 
grew gradually but graphically up- 
on my mind—the impression that 
Christianity must be a most extraor- 
dinary thing. For not only (as I 
understood) had Christianity the 
most flaming vices, but it had appar- 
ently a mystical talent for combin- 
ing vices which seemed inconsistent 
with each other. It was attacked on 
all sides and for all contradictory 
reasons. No sooner had one ration- 
alist demonstrated that it was too 
far to the east than another demon- 
strated with equal clearness that it 
was much too far to the west. No 
sooner had my indignation died 
down at its angular and aggressive 
squareness than I was called up 
again to notice and condemn its en- 
ervating and sensual roundness. 


Tuus, for instance, I was much 
moved by the eloquent attack on 
Christianity as a thing of inhuman 
gloom; for I thought (and still 
think) sincere pessimism the unpar- 
donable sin. Insincere pessimism is 
a social accomplishment, rather 
agreeable than otherwise; and fortu- 
nately nearly all pessimism is insin- 
cere. But if Christianity was, as these 
people said, purely pessimistic and 
opposed to life, then I was quite pre- 
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pared to blow up St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. But the extraordinary thing is 
this. They did prove to me in Chap- 
ter I (to my complete satisfaction) 
that Christianity was too pessimistic; 
and then in Chapter II, they began 
to prove to me that it was a great 
deal too optimistic. One accusation 
against Christianity was that it pre- 
vented men, by morbid tears and 
terrors, from seeking joy and liberty 
in the bosom of nature. But another 
accusation was that it comforted 
men with a fictitious providence, 
and put them in a pink-and-white 
nursery. One great agnostic asked 
why nature was not beautiful 
enough, and why it was hard to be 
free. Another great agnostic object- 
ed that Christian optimism, “the 
garment of make-believe woven by 
pious hands,” hid from us the fact 
that nature was ugly, and that it 
was impossible to be free. One ra- 
tionalist was hardly done calling 
Christianity a nightmare before an- 
other began to call it a fool’s para- 
dise. This puzzled me; the charges 
seemed inconsistent. Christianity 
could not at once be the black mask 
on a white world, and also the white 
mask on a black world. The state of 
the Christian could not be at once 
so comfortable that he was a coward 
to cling to it, and so uncomfortable 
that he was a fool to stand it. If it 
falsified human vision it must falsify 
it one way or another; it could not 
wear both green and rose-colored 
spectacles. 

I rolled on my tongue with a ter- 
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rible joy, as did all young men of 
that time, the taunts which Swin- 
burne hurled at the dreariness of 
the creed: “Thou hast conquered, 
O pale Galilaean, the world has 
grown gray with Thy breath.” But 
when I read the same poet’s accounts 
of paganism (as in Atalanta), 1 gath- 
ered that the world was, if possible, 
more gray before the Galilaean 
breathed on it than afterwards. The 
poet maintained, indeed, in the ab- 
stract, that life itself was pitch dark. 
And yet, somehow, Christianity had 
darkened it. The very man who de- 
nounced Christianity for pessimism 
was himself a pessimist. I thought 
there must be something wrong. 
And it did for one wild moment 
cross my mind that, perhaps, those 
might not be the very best judges of 
the relation of religion to happiness 
who, by their own account, had nei- 
ther one nor the other. 

This began to be alarming. It 
looked not so much as if Christianity 
was bad enough to include any vices, 
but rather as if any stick was good 
enough to beat Christianity with. 
What again could this astonishing 
thing be like which people were so 
anxious to contradict that they did 
not mind contradicting themselves? 

Thus, certain skeptics wrote that 
the great crime of Christianity had 
been its attack on the family; it had 
dragged women to the loneliness 
and contemplation of the cloister, 
away from their homes and their 
children. But then, other skeptics 
(slightly more advanced) said that 
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the great crime of Christianity was 
forcing the family and marriage 
upon us; that it doomed women to 
the drudgery of their homes and 
children, and forbade them loneli- 
ness and contemplation. The charge 
was actually reversed. Or, again, 
certain phrases in the Epistles or the 
marriage service were said by the 
anti-Christians to show contempt 
for woman’s intellect; for it was 
their great sneer at the Church on 
the Continent that “only women” 
went to it. Or again, Christianity 
was reproached with its sackcloth 
and dried peas. But the next minute 
Christianity was being reproached 
with its pomp and its ritualism; its 
shrines of porphyry and its robes of 
gold. It was abused for being too 
plain and for being too colored. 


I wisuep to be quite fair then, and 
I wish to be quite fair now; and I 
did not conclude that the attack on 
Christianity was all wrong. I only 
concluded that if Christianity was 
wrong, it was very wrong indeed. 
Such hostile horrors might be com- 
bined in one thing, but that thing 


must be very strange and solitary. 


There are men who are misers, and 
also spendthrifts; but they are rare. 
There are men sensual and also as- 
cetic; but they are rare. But if this 
mass of mad contradictions really 
existed, quakerish and bloodthirsty, 
too gorgeous and too threadbare, 
austere, yet pandering preposterous- 
ly to the lust of the eye, the enemy 
of women and their foolish refuge, 
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a solemn pessimist and a silly opti- 
mist, if this evil existed, then there 
was in this evil something quite 
supreme and unique. For I found 
in my rationalist teachers no ex- 
planation of such exceptional cor- 
ruption. Christianity (theoretically 
speaking) was in their eyes only one 
of the ordinary myths and errors of 
mortals. They gave me no key to 
this twisted and unnatural badness. 
Such a paradox of evil rose to the 
stature of the supernatural. It was, 
indeed, almost as supernatural as the 
infallibility of the Pope. An historic 
institution that never went right is 
really quite as much a miracle as an 
institution that cannot go wrong. 
The only explanation which imme- 
diately occurred to my mind was 
that Christianity did not come from 
heaven, but from hell. Really, if 
Jesus of Nazareth was not Christ, 
He must have been Antichrist. 


Awnp then in a quiet hour a strange 
thought struck me like a still thun- 
derbolt. There had suddenly come 
into my mind another explanation. 
Suppose we heard an unknown man 
spoken of by many men. Suppose 
we were puzzled to hear that some 
men said he was too tall and some 
too short; some objected to his fat- 
ness, some lamented his leanness; 
some thought him too dark, and 
some too fair. One explanation (as 
has been already admitted) would 
be that he might be an odd shape. 
But there is another explanation. He 
might be the right shape. Outrage- 
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ously tall men might feel him to be 
short. Old bucks who are growing 
stout might consider him insufh- 
ciently filled out; old beaux who 
were growing thin might feel that 
he expanded beyond the narrow 
lines of elegance. Perhaps Swedes 
(who have pale hair like tow) called 
him a dark man, while Negroes con- 
sidered him distinctly blonde. Per- 
haps (in short) this extraordinary 
thing is really the ordinary thing; at 
least the normal thing, the center. 
Perhaps, after all, it is Christianity 
that is sane and all its critics that 
are mad—in various ways. I tested 
this idea by asking myself whether 
there was about any of the accusers 
anything morbid that might explain 
the accusation. 

I was startled to find that this key 
fitted a lock. For instance, it was cer- 
tainly odd that the modern world 
charged Christianity at once with 
bodily austerity and with artistic 
pomp. But then it was also odd, very 
odd, that the modern world itself 
combined extreme bodily luxury 
with an extreme absence of artistic 
pomp. The modern man ‘thought 
Becket’s robes too rich and his meals 
too poor. But then modern man was 
really exceptional in history; no men 
before ever ate such elaborate din- 
ners in such ugly clothes. Modern 
man found the Church too simple 
exactly where modern life is. too 
complex; he found the Church too 
gorgeous exactly where modern life 
is too dingy. 

About the same time I read a sol- 
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emn flippancy by some freethinker: 
he said that a suicide was only the 
same as a martyr. The open fallacy 
of this helped to clear the question. 
Obviously a suicide is the opposite 
of a martyr. A martyr is a man who 
cares so much for something outside 
him, that he forgets his own per- 
sonal life. A suicide is a man who 
cares so little for anything outside 
him, that he wants to see the last of 
everything. One wants something to 
begin: the other wants everything 
to end. In other words, the martyr 
is noble, exactly because (however 
he renounces the world or execrates 


all humanity) he confesses this ulti-. 


mate link with life; he sets his heart 
outside himself: he dies that some- 
thing may live. The suicide is ig- 
noble because he has not this link 
with being: he is a mere destroyer; 
spiritually, he destroys the universe. 
Not only is suicide a sin, it is the 
sin. It is the ultimate and absolute 
evil, the refusal to take an interest 
in existence; the refusal to take the 
oath of loyalty to life. The man who 
kills a man, kills a man. The man 
who kills himself, kills all men; as 
far as he is concerned he wipes out 
the world. His act is worse (sym- 
bolically considered) than any rape 
or dynamite outrage. It destroys all 
buildings: it insults all women. The 
thief is satisfied with diamonds; but 
the suicide is not: that is his crime. 
He cannot be bribed, even by the 
blazing stone of the Celestial City. 
The thief compliments the things 
he steals, if not the owner of them. 
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But the suicide insults everything 
on earth by not stealing it. He de- 
files every flower by refusing to live 
for its sake. There is not a tiny crea- 
ture in the cosmos at whom his 
death is not a sneer. When a man 
hangs himself on a tree, the leaves 
might fall off in anger and the birds 
fly away in fury: for each has re- 
ceived a personal affront. Of course 
there may be pathetic emotional ex- 
cuses for the act. There often are for 
rape, and there almost always are 
for dynamite, but the suicide’s crime 
is different from other crimes—for 
it makes even crimes impossible. 
Here was another combination 
between two almost insane positions 
which yet somehow amounted to 
sanity. This was just such another 
contradiction; and this I had already 
found to be true. This was exactly 
one of the paradoxes in which skep- 
tics found the creed wrong; and in 
this I had found it right. Madly as 
Christians might love the martyr or 
hate the suicide, they never felt these 
passions more madly than I had felt 
them long before I dreamed of 
Christianity. Then the most difficult 
and interesting part of the mental 
process opened, and I began to trace 
this idea darkly through all the enor- 
mous thoughts of our theology. The 
idea of this combination is indeed 
central in orthodox theology. For 
orthodox theology has specially in- 
sisted that Christ was not a being 
apart from God and man, like an 
elf, nor yet a being half human and 
half not, like a centaur. Christ was 
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both things at once and both things 
thoroughly, very man and very God. 
Now let me trace this notion as I 
found it. 

All sane men can see that sanity 
is some kind of equilibrium; that 
one may be mad and eat too much, 
or mad and eat too little. The real 
point of sanity is balance, and the 
real question, how to keep this bal- 
ance. That was the problem which 
paganism tried to solve: that was the 
problem which I think Christianity 
solved and solved in a very strange 
way. 


Pacanism declared that virtue was 
in a balance; Christianity declared 
it was in a conflict: the collision of 
two passions apparently opposite. 
Of course they were not really incon- 
sistent; but they were such that they 
were hard to hold simultaneously. 
Let us follow for a moment the clue 
of the martyr and the suicide, and 
take the case of courage. No quality 
has ever so much addled the brains 
and tangled the definitions of mere- 
ly rational sages. Courage is almost 
a contradiction in terms. It means a 
strong desire to live taking the form 
of a readiness to die. “He that will 


lose his life, the same shall save it,” 


is not a piece of mysticism for saints 
and heroes. It is a piece of everyday 
advice. 

A soldier surrounded by enemies, 
if he is to cut his way out, needs to 
combine a strong desire for living 
with a strange carelessness about dy- 
ing. He must not merely cling to 
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life, for then he will be a coward, 
and will not escape. He must not 
merely wait for death, for then he 
will be a suicide, and will not escape. 
He must seek his life in a spirit of 
furious indifference to it; he must 
desire life like water and yet drink 
death like wine. No philosopher, I 
fancy, has ever expressed this ro- 
mantic riddle with adequate lucid- 
ity, and I certainly have not done so. 
But Christianity has done more: it 
has marked the limits of it in the 
awful graves of the suicide and the 
hero, showing the distance between 
him who dies for the sake of living 
and him who dies for the sake of 
dying. And it has held up ever since 
above the European lances the ban- 
ner of the mystery of chivalry: the 
Christian courage, which is disdain 
of death; not the oriental courage, 
which is disdain of life. 

This was the big fact about Chris- 
tian ethics; the discovery of the new 
balance. Paganism had been like a 
pillar of marble, upright because 
proportioned with symmetry. Chris- 
tianity was like a huge and ragged 
rock, which, though it sways on its 
pedestal at a touch, yet, because its 
exaggerated crags exactly balance 
each other, is enthroned there for a 
thousand years. In a Gothic cathe- 
dral the columns were all different, 
but they were all necessary. Every 
support seemed an accidental and 
fantastic support; every buttress was 
a flying buttress. So in Christendom 
apparent accidents balance. Becket 
wore a hair shirt under his gold and 
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crimson, and there is much to be 
said for the combination; for Becket 
got the benefit of the hair shirt while 
the people in the street got the bene- 
fit of the crimson and gold. It is at 
least better than the manner of the 
modern millionaire, who has the 
black and the drab outwardly for 
others, and the gold next his heart. 
But the balance was not always in 
one man’s body as in Becket’s; the 
balance was often distributed over 
the whole body of Christendom. 

Patriotism is a perfect example of 
this deliberate balancing of one ém- 
phasis against another emphasis. 
The instinct of the pagan empire 
would have said, “You shall all be 
Roman citizens, and grow alike; let 
the German grow less slow and rev- 
erent; the Frenchman less experi- 
mental and swift.” But the instinct 
of Christian Europe says, “Let the 
German remain slow and reverent, 
that the Frenchman may the more 
safely be swift and experimental. 
We will make an equipoise out of 
these excesses. The absurdity called 
Germany shall correct the insanity 
called France.” 

Last and most important, it is ex- 
actly this which explains what is 
so inexplicable to all the modern 
critics of the history of Christianity. 
I mean the monstrous wars about 
small points of theology, the earth- 
quakes of emotion about a gesture 
or a word. It was only a matter of 
an inch; but an inch is everything 
when you are balancing. The 
Church could not afford to swerve 
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a hair’s breadth on some things if 
she was to continue her great and 
daring experiment of the irregular 
equilibrium. Once let one idea be- 
come less powerful and some other 
idea would become too powerful. It 
was no flock of sheep the Christian 
shepherd was leading, but a herd of 
bulls and tigers, of terrible ideals 
and devouring doctrines, each one 
of them strong enough to turn to a 
false religion and lay waste the 
world. Remember that the Church 
went in specifically for dangerous 
ideas; she was a lion tamer. The idea 
of birth through a Holy Spirit, of 
the death of a divine Being, of the 
forgiveness of sins, or the fulfillment 
of prophecies, are ideas which, any- 
one can see, need but a touch to turn 
them into something blasphemous 
or ferocious. If some small mistake 
were made in doctrine, huge blun- 
ders might be made in human hap- 
piness. A sentence phrased wrong 
about the nature of symbolism 
would have broken all the best 
statues in Europe. A slip in the defi- 
nitions might stop all the dances; 
might wither all the Christmas trees 
or break all the Easter eggs. Doc- 
trines had to be defined within strict 
limits so that man might enjoy gen- 
eral liberties. The Church had to be 
careful, if only that the world might 
be careless. 

This is the thrilling romance of 
orthodoxy. People have fallen into 
a foolish habit of speaking of ortho-’ 
doxy as something heavy, hum- 
drum, and safe. There never was 
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anything so perilous nor so exciting 
as orthodoxy. It was sanity: and to 
be sane is more dramatic than to be 
mad. It was the equilibrium of a 
man behind madly rushing horses, 
seeming to stoop this way and to 
sway that, yet in every attitude hav- 
ing the grace of statuary and the 
accuracy of arithmetic. The Church 
in its early days went fierce and fast 
with any war horse; yet it is utterly 
unhistoric to say that she merely 
went mad along one idea, like a vul- 
gar fanaticism. She swerved to left 
and right, so exactly as to avoid 
enormous obstacles. She left on one 
hand the huge bulk of Arianism, 
buttressed by all the worldly powers 
to make Christianity too worldly. 
The next instant. she was swerving 
to avoid an orientalism which would 
have made it too unworldly. 

The Church never took the tame 
course or accepted the conventions; 
the Church was never respectable. 
It would have been easier to have 
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accepted the earthly power of the 
Arians. It would have been easy, in 
the Calvinist 17th century, to fall 
into the bottomless pit of predesti- 
nation. It is easy to be a madman: 
it is easy to be a heretic. It is always 
easy to let the age have its head; the 
difficult thing is to keep one’s own. 
It is always easy to be a modernist; 
as it is easy to be a snob. To have 
fallen into any of those open traps 
of error and exaggeration which 
fashion after fashion and sect after 
sect set along the historic path of 
Christendom—that would indeed 
have been simple. 

To have fallen over into any one 
of the fads from Gnosticism to 
Christian Science would indeed 
have been obvious and tame. But to 
have avoided them all has been one 
whirling adventure; and in my 
vision the heavenly chariot flies 
thundering through the ages, the 
dull heresies prostrate, the wild 
truth reeling but erect. 
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“Whrn the current epidemic of baseball books comes a rash of stories, one of 
which, low.and inside, concerns the phenomenal sales which The Cardinal is 
enjoying in St. Louis. The natives think it’s about Stan Musial. 

New York Times Book Review (14 May ’50). 


T ue St. Louis Cardinals came roaring into Detroit for the 1934 World Series 
and were astonished to discover the railroad station bristling with policemen 
and a police honor guard. Later the truth emerged. A papal delegation was due 
at the same time, and the police were instructed to guard the cardinals. The 
baseball-minded gendarmes knew of only one group who answered that descrip- 
tion and they guarded them zealously. 

From Times at Bat by Arthur Daley (1950, N.Y.: Random House). 
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Friar Felix’s Pil grima ge 


By H. F. M. PRESCOTT 
Condensed from a book* 


went forth on pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He wasa 
genial traveler and an observant one, and he wrote 
for his fellow Dominicans at the priory the story of his 
trip, the Evagatorium. It was a book, he said, to be read 
“with pleasure and amusement in the intervals of more 
fruitful studies. Therefore I have dared, among great 
e of things and true, grave things and holy, to mingle things 
al is silly, improbable, and comical.” The English scholar Hilda 
Prescott has retold, with quotations from the original, the 
story of Friar Felix’s journey. Constantly in danger from 
50). Saracen pirates, from the thieving captains who carried 
them to Palestine, living in filth, the 15th-century pilgrims, 
like those of the 20th century, yet combined a pious jour- 

eries ney with a wholesome good time. 


‘men 
. due *Friar Felix At Large. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permissioa 
; of Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 227 pp. $3.75. 
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Friar Felix’s Pilgrimage 


By H. F, M. PRESCOTT 


or Friar Felix there were ob- 
‘ipl jections to making the jour- 
~ ) : ney to the Holy Land. “T ran 
about hither and thither 
more than I need have done, to ob- 
tain advice.” For what about leave 
of absence? What about money? 
What about the perils of the jour- 
ney? “I was frightened. I feared for 
my life. I dreaded the sea too, which 
I had never yet seen, but of which I 
had heard much.” 

The first person whose advice 
Felix sought was Count Eberhart of 
Wiirttemberg, but the count refused 
to commit himself further than to 
say that, like Matrimony and war, a 
journey to Jerusalem, though good 
in itself, might turn out badly. “A 
noble old knight,” whom Felix next 
consulted, and who himself had 
made the pilgrimage, declared that 
only his age prevented him from 
repeating it. A nun, “famed for her 
devotion, and remarkable, some 
thought, for holiness,” was even 
more encouraging, “‘Go! Quick! 
Quick!’ she answered with extra- 
ordinary joyfulness, ‘make your 
journey. Stay no longer, and God be 
with you in the way.’ ” These words 
were enough for Felix. From that 
moment he began to make his prep- 
arations. _ 

Difficulties were soon overcome; 
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a friend in Rome got the Pope’s li- 
cense for the pilgrimage. When 
Felix showed the license and con- 
fessed his intention to his dear friend 
and prior, Ludwig Fuchs, money 
was at once provided by the Prior 
himself and by the Provincial Gen- 
eral of the Order. Moreover, when 
word of the friar’s intention got 
about, he found himself invited to 
take under his care a young gentle- 
man of Bavaria, Lord George von 
Stein. His father wished to send 
him, not upon an_ educational 
“Grand Tour,” but upon the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, there to re- 
ceive knighthood at the Holy Sepul- 
cher. 

Felix would wear, instead of the 
gray gown of the pilgrim, the black 
and white habit of his Order, and 
both he and young George would 
fasten the red cross of Jerusalem 
upon their black or gray hats. They 
would take a staff, iron-pointed like 
an alpenstock, a scrip, and a bottle, 
necessary for all pilgrims. 

The scrip and bottle, “not for in- 
dulgence, but only just enough to 
keep body and soul together,” were 
for use upon expeditions. which, in 
the Holy Land, took the pilgrims 
beyond reach of the bazaars of 
Jerusalem. Earlier English pilgrims 
exhort their readers, “When ye shall 
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ride to River Jordan, take with you 
out of Jerusalem bread, wine, water, 
hard cheese and hard eggs,” the very 
same meal upon which Felix was 
to fall and roll when thrown from 
his ass, so that when he opened the 
scrip he found all his food ground 
into the smallest crumbs. Being very 
hungry, Felix sat down to the 
crumbs, “and ate those mixed up 
bits with delight, regretting only 
that they were so few.” On his pil- 
grimage, he explains, he took and 
ate, without turning a hair, food 
which, in the comfort of home, 
would have disgusted him. 

How Felix carried his money, and 
where he put all those brooches, 
rosaries, and rings which he carried 
in order to lay them on the Holy 
Places, he does not say. Men worth 
plundering carried their gold stitch- 
ed into a belt. Felix found a safe 
place for the ring the mayor of 
Ulm entrusted to him, passed down 
as it had been from father to son; 
certainly the ring came safe back to 
its owner, and Felix_calculated that 
its value, in the mayor’s eyes, had 
been exactly doubled. 


So in 1480, just at that season in 
which, as Chaucer knew, men long 
to go on pilgrimage, namely on 
April 14, Felix, having preached his 
farewell sermon, mounted his horse, 
and with Prior Ludwig Fuchs set 
out for Memmingen, where he 
should meet Master George. At 
Memmingen next morning the two 
friends kissed, not without tears, the 
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prior insisting that Felix promise to 
remember him at the Holy Places, 
to write (if he might find a mes- 
senger), to come back soon. “Then 
sadly he left me, returning with the 
servant to Ulm, to his sons, my 
brothers there.” 

That parting took’ away at a 
stroke all Felix’s courage and all his 
delight in pilgrimage. “And I raged 
at myslf for having entered upon it. 
All who would have dissuaded me 
I thought of now as my best coun- 
selors and true friends; those who 
had led me into it I reckoned my 
deadly enemies. At that moment I 
had rather look on Swabia than on 
the land of Canaan, Ulm was sweet- 
er to me than Jerusalem; I was more 
frightened than ever about the sea, 
and [this is a most honest traveler] 
if I had not been ashamed I should 
have hurried after Master Ludwig 
and gone back to Ulm with him, 
for that was what then I most long- 
ed for.” 

Shame, however, prevented flight 
from the unknown. Felix, with the 
young man and his servant, set out 
for Innsbruck, and by the time they 
reached the Alps they were already 
traveling “merrily,” having discov- 
ered, as they came to make each 
other’s acquaintance, “that we and 
our tastes agreed well together.” So 
that though they had lost their way, 
and though, having no common lan- 
guage with the people of the inn, 
they could use only signs, their night 
at Bassano, with as much of the local 
red wines as they liked to drink, 
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must have been cheerful, indeed. 

So much, without any informa- 
tion about mileages, or rates of ex- 
change (“let those who want such, 
read other books of pilgrimages”), 
without even a mention of relics 
seen and revered upon the way, is all 
that Felix says of this first stage in 
their pilgrimage, which landed them 
at that great port of pilgrim travel, 
Venice. 

Even before the 15th century, 
Venice had monopolized the pil- 
grim traffic to Jerusalem. As with 
her other concerns, she had organiz- 
ed it with a thoroughness and pre- 
cision which belong rather to the 
modern than to the medieval world. 
The state itself often fulfilled the 
functions both of the shipping com- 
pany and the travel agency, and 
when she allowed individual enter- 
prise, she minutely and jealously 
controlled it. 

When he reached Venice the pil- 
grim found himself the object of 
almost fatherly care on the part of 
the state. There were inns for him 
to put up at, and license to keep such 
an inn must be sought from the Sen- 
ate. But it was not enough that his 
lodging should be respectable; the 
crowds of pilgrims which poured in- 
to Venice each pilgrimage season 
must be shepherded about the 
strange city and protected from 
those who would exploit them. For 
this purpose, since a time long be- 
fore Felix’s pilgrimage, the Vene- 
tian state had regularly appointed 
officials called Cattaveri, and, under 


them, a number of “Piazza guides.” 
At the beginning of the century two 
of the 12 Piazza guides must be on 
duty during every week, keeping, 
from dawn to dusk, their station 
either on the Rialto or in the Piazza 
of St. Mark, and these two must 
have command of more than one 
foreign language between them. 

The business of these officers was 
to interpret for the pilgrims, to help 
them obtain the correct exchange 
for their money, to see that they 
were not fleeced in the shopping so 
necessary for the next stage of their 
journey, to bring them into contact 
with the captains of the pilgrim gal- 
leys, and to a certain extent advise 
them in the agreements which were 
then made. Over all these activities 
the Cattaveri kept watch. Appeal 
could be made at any time to them, 
and the proposed contract between 
captain and pilgrims must be hand- 
ed in at their office three days before 
it was signed. 

The records of the Venetian Sen- 
ate show what vigilance and inge 
nuity were needed to thwart the 
profiteering tendencies of innkeep- 
ers and guides. But the battle against 
their peccadilloes was as nothing to 
that against the greed of the cap 
tains, all of them members of the 
great noble houses of Venice, and 
removed for the greater part of the 
voyage from state supervision. 

From as far back as the early years 
of the 13th century the Senate had 
laid down regulations which, if ob 
served, should insure the safety and 
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comparative comfort of their pil- 
grim clients. Every pilgrim galley 
sailing from Venice must have a 
cross painted at a certain level on 
the hull. Lading was graded accord- 
ing to the age, and hence the sea- 
worthiness, of the vessel. So many 
sailors, so many rowers, must be 
shipped; sailors in the earlier cen- 
tury, and again during the danger- 
ous times of the Ottoman advance, 
must be provided with arms, must 
be over 18, must take an oath to look 


after ship and tackle, and not to steal . 


more than five soldis’ worth of 
goods from the passengers. Captains 
must be at least 30 years old. To pre- 
vent those noble captains from 
painting up ancient and unsea- 
worthy craft, magistrates sent ex- 
perts to inspect ships before sailing, 
and Venetian governors at various 
ports were responsible for seeing 


. that captains of the pilgrim galleys 


did not load them with any more 
merchandise than was agreed upon 
between captain and pilgrims. No 
possible opportunity seems to have 
been lost by the Venetian captains 
for making something “on the side” 
from the pilgrim traffic. Such sharp 
practice was vainly forbidden by the 
state for more than 300 years. 


Tue great flow of Jerusalem pil- 
grims was accommodated in three 
different classes of vessels. For the 
rich, the “V.I.P.’s” of the period, 
there was a state galley, hired by the 
Republic to the noble pilgrim. The 
practice of hiring a galley to persons 
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of wealth and importance was con- 
sidered by the Venetian state part of 
their foreign policy. With the en- 
lightened self-interest of a nation of 
splendid shopkeepers, the Senate in 
1392 declared that it was “wise and 
prudent to oblige the princes of 
the world . . . having in view the 
facilities and favors which our mer- 
chants trading in those ports may 
receive and obtain.” 

Though so candid about their 
motive, the fathers of the state seem 
to have been less truthful about the 
terms of their bargain. The minutes 
of their meeting state that the gal- 
ley in which Henry of Lancaster, 
later Henry IV of England, passed 
oversea to the Holy Land was lent, 
furnished, and stocked free. The 
earl’s account books tell another 
tale; a payment of 2,785 ducats goes 
down for the hire of the galley. 
However, the Signory voted 300 
ducats to be spent on a farewell en- 
tertainent before Henry sailed and 
another 100 for a similar function on 
his return. And, one way or another, 
the bait caught its fish, for when 
Henry of Lancaster became Henry 
King of England in 1399 he prom- 
ised to treat all Venetians as his own 
subjects. 

The poor traveled most cheaply in 
a sailing ship. When the writer of 
the Informacén for Pylgrymes sail- 
ed, each of 46 pilgrims on board paid 
as he could afford 32, 26, or 24 ducats 
for his return fare to Jaffa, with food 
included. Devout captains some- 
times carried friars “for the love of 
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God.” The less devout took them at 
a reduced rate, charging 15 to 20 
ducats for the voyage out and back. 

The ordinary run of pilgrims trav- 
eled in regular pilgrim galleys, 
timed to leave Venice at two seasons 
of the year, soon after Easter and 
soon after Ascension day. But even 
among the ordinary pilgrims there 
were often great men who, whether 
from humility or parsimony, arrived 
in Venice and took their passage 
without advertising their wealth 
and rank. This practice caused the 
Signory considerable anxiety, “on 
account of the abominable way in 
which princes, counts and other for- 
eign noblemen who went disguised 
as pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre 
were actualiy treated” by avaricious 
galley captains. What such treat- 
ment could be we shall see later, for 
Felix and his companions sailed 
with a captain notorious for his ava- 
rice and bad faith. The Venetian 
state, acutely sensitive to the opinion 
of great persons, “considering how 
much they can injure or aid those of 
our merchants and citizens who pass 
through their countries,” could only 
continue its unending battle against 
the erring captains. 

Apart from keeping constant 
watch over the condition of the pil- 
grim galleys, the state tried to pro- 
tect pilgrims in the formal contract 
made between them and their cap- 
tains. It decreed that captains must 
find four sureties te be bound to the 
amount of 250 ducats each for the 
observance of the contract; the in- 
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jured pilgrims should be compen- 
sated by the sureties, and the default- 
ing captain punished by the state. 

The pilgrims themselves, profiting 
by the long experience that lay be- 
hind them, did what they could to 
safeguard themselves in their con- 
tracts. The fare was more or less 
fixed by custom. Surian, in 1500, 
says that pilgrims were charged ac- 
cording to their quality, and that the 
sums ranged from 30 to 60 ducats, | 
with 134 ducats for sight-seeing ex- 
penses in the Holy Land. The /n- 
formacon for Pylgrymes says that 
you must pay 50 ducats for “freight 
and for meat and drink, for to be in 
a good honest place, and to have 
your ease in the galley and to be 
cherished.” Casola, 14 years later 
than Felix, but traveling with the 
captain of Felix’s pilgrimage, paid 
60 gold ducats. But this was to cover 
his keep “by sea and land” and a. 
place at the captain’s table. 

The fare covered more than the 
transport to and from Jaffa. On 
board ship the captain was to pro 
vide a hot meal twice a day with 
good wine (but, said the pilgrims, 
there was plenty of water in it), and 
“to each of us a bicker or small glass 
of malvoisie” every morning before 
breakfast. In port, on the voyage, 
pilgrims provided their own food, 
unless it were an “uninhabited har- 
bor,” where the captain must feed 
them. Once arrived at Jaffa it was 
the duty of the captain to arrange 
and pay for the transit of the pil 
grims to Jerusalem. “All dues, all 
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money for safe-conducts, and for 
asses and other expenses, in what- 
ever names they may be charged or 
in whatever place they have to be 
paid, shall be paid in full by the cap- 
tain alone on behalf of all the pil- 
grims without their being charged 
anything.” The anxious precision of 
the clause indicates what pitfalls 
were known to lie in the path of 
overconfiding pilgrims. 

This “lump sum” payment, satis- 
factory in one way to the pilgrim, 
had its drawbacks. It was necessary 
to stipulate that “the captain: shall 
let the pilgrims remain in the Holy 
Land for the due length of time, and 
shall not hurry them through too 
fast.” The “due time” was two 
weeks from landing to departure. 
Felix was denied even this short 
period. 

Other clauses seek to insure the 
pilgrims against the captain keeping 
them waiting, and wasting their 
money in Venice; against his calling 
at unnecessary, unusual, and strange 
ports on his way; against his trying 
to prevent them going out of Jerusa- 
lem to the Jordan. It is stipulated 
that he shall protect the pilgrims 
from the galley slaves; shall, if a pil- 
grim die on the journey, return half 
the fare to his estate; shall not inter- 
fere with the goods of the dead man; 
and shall, if possible, put into port 
for the burial. A sick pilgrim shall be 
given a place to lie down out of the 
“stench of the cabin,” but that might 
mean no better refuge than one of 
the rowers’ benches. Private trading 
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on the homeward run was forbid- 
den to captains. But prohibitions 
and prosecutions were in vain. 


Fexrx sailed in the galley of one of 
the most notorious of the patrician 
profiteers. Agostino Contarini, Ag- 
ostino of Jaffa, as he came to be 
known, had already begun his long 
career as a pilgrim captain, and had 
begun it badly. In his voyage of 1479 
he had inherited a nasty quarrel be- 
tween the captain of the previous 
year and the Saracens. In 1480 he 
thought it wise to present the Sar- 
acen governor of Syria with one of 
the famous glass vessels of Murano. 
He was therefore determined to re- 
coup himself. The state allowed him 
to raise his charges to 55 golden duc- 
ats for each pilgrim, and throughout 
the voyage he saw to it that wher- 
ever possible he would spend a little 
less on, or wring a little more out of, 
the pilgrims; or would cheat the 
Saracens; or would do a little private 
trading on his own account. 

At Ramle, when he must pay dues 
to the Saracens for every man who 
went up to Jerusalem, he tried to 
pass off 15 of the pilgrims (without 
their knowledge of the deal) as 
sailors of the galley’s crew, “so that 
he should pay for them only half the 
tribute, although he had had from 
each 55 ducats. And certain of the 
pilgrims passed as crew, and the 
others were refused, and thus the 
said captain’s trick failed, although 
he made a lot on those who passed.” 

At Jerusalem the pilgrims fell foul 
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of him again, for he would not pro- 
vide them with an escort to make 
the Jordan expedition, though this, 
they insisted, had been included in 
the contract. At Ramle, on the way 
home, he demanded a ducat and 8 
marcelins from each of them for the 
hire of donkeys; those stouter spirits 
who refused were brought to order 
at Jaffa by the threat that they would 
be left behind. 

When all were on board he kept 
the ship waiting at Jaffa from 
“Thursday to Friday evening” in 
order to trade; and his merchandise 
must have added to the discomfort 
of the pilgrims, for already “our 
whole galley was cluttered with 600 
or 800 ducats’ worth of good Jaffa 
cotton.” Nor was the captain yet sat- 
isfied, for at Cyprus he loaded up 
with “lovely salt, white as crystal, in 
fine pieces like tiles, four or six fin- 
gers thick” from the salt lake at Lar- 
naca. 

Apart from the momentous affair 
of their agreement with the galley 
captain, the pilgrims’ most serious 
business in Venice was shopping for 
the voyage. At Venice, Felix briefly 
remarks that “we went to the mar- 
ket and bought all that we should 
need on our galley for the voyage— 
cushions, mattresses, pillows, sheets, 
coverlets, mats, jars, and so forth. I 
bade them buy a mattress for me 
~ stuffed with cows’ hair, and I had 
brought woolen blankets with me 
from Ulm.” 

Other pilgrims are far more par- 
ticular. You must have a feather bed 
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and bedding, pillow slips, and two 
pairs of sheets. You should buy the 
bed mattress and pillows from a 
man near St. Mark’s. They will cost 
you three ducats, and when you 
come back you can sell them again, 
even if “broken and worn,” for half 
that. You should also buy a chest 
and see that it has a lock and key. 
Buy barrels, two for wine and one 
for water. The best water for keep- 
ing is to be drawn at St. Nicholas, 
and when that is used up, fill the 
barrel again at any port of call. As 
for wine, there is none so good for 
the voyage as that of Padua, “which 
is a little wine, bright red, and not 
strong.” The wines that you will 
find on the voyage are so strong 
that they cannot be drunk. Fearful 
things are said of the effect upon 
the inner man of Cyprian wine: 
drunk neat, it will burn up the en- 
trails, therefore dilute it with any- 
thing up to four quarts of water. A 
wise man will keep his Paduan wine 
to drink on the return voyage. It is 
well to have “a little cauldron, a 
frying pan, dishes, saucers of tree 
(wood), cups of glass (an unexpect- 
ed refinement), and a grater for 
bread.” 

Although the pilgrims while on 
board ship were provided with two 
meals a day by the captain, they 
did not build much upon these, “for 
some time ye shall have feeble bread 
and feeble wine and stinking water 
so that many times ye will be right 
fain to eat of your own.” So, besides 
flour and firewood they would buy 
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hams or salt ox tongues; English- 
men took bacon; Italians would take 
“good Lombard cheese” and sau- 
sage; all would take cheese of some 
sort, eggs, bread, and biscuit, “bread 
twice baked which keeps without 
going bad, and it is so well baked 
that it is as hard three days after as 
it is at the end of a year.” Fruit was 
important, dried apples and dates, 
figs and raisins, spices too, unless 
you were prepared to eat tasteless 
food, so take “pepper, saffron, cloves, 
and maces a few as ye think need, 
and loaf sugar also.” 

An Italian adds such refinements 
as sugar “of the best quality” and 
above all fruit syrup, “for it is that 
which keeps a man going in that 
great heat”; some syrup of ginger 
to be used, but with discretion, after 
seasickness; quinces, unspiced; “aro- 
matics flavored with rose and carna- 
tion,” the necessity for which is 
made sufficiently clear by an Eng- 
lishman’s vivid description of the 
lower deck on a galley as a place 


“right evil and smoldering hot and. 


stinking.” The Italian adds also, 
with startling modernity, “some 
good milk products.” 

Besides all these it was well to 
“hire you a cage for half a dozen 
of hens or chickens to have with 
you. And buy you half a bushel of 
millet seed at Venice for them.” Nor 
would even-this bulk of provision 
be sufficient: wherever the ship 
touches, the pilgrim “should furnish 
himself with eggs and fowls, bread, 
sweetmeats and fruit, and not count 
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what he has paid to the captain, be- 
cause” (it is a wealthy Italian speak- 
ing) “this is a journey on which the 
purse cannot be kept shut.” In addi- 
tion to all that he brought, the rich 
and influential pilgrim might, while 
at Venice, arrange for letters of 
credit. 


Havine provided as far as possible 
for all needs, the pilgrims almost 
always found themselves forced to 
wait upon, as they were convinced, 
the pleasure of the captain, or, as he 
regularly maintained, a favorable 
wind. This delay, during which the 
pilgrims fretted, and which the anx- 
ious state tried by successive legisla- 
tion to restrict to reasonable dimen- 
sions, the pilgrims would fill in by 
sight-seeing, sacred or secular. But 
Felix, still numbed by the “temp- 
tation” of homesickness, which 
“caused me to be dull and stupid 
both in viewing places of note and 
also in writing accounts of them,” 
says nothing at all about the beauties 
of the city. 

With this heavy mood upon him 
Felix passes by his visit to Venice 
without a word. He and Master 
George came there, made their 
agreement with Agostino Contarini, 
and waited for the day on which 
they might sail, as all the rest of the 
pilgrims then gathered in Venice 
must wait. This company included 
noblemen of various countries, 
“priests, monks, laymen, gentle and 
simple, from Germany and France, 
and especially two bishops, that is, of 
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Orleans and of Le Mans,” besides 
English, Scots, Spanish, and Flem- 
ings. To the disgust of some of the 
noblemen there were as well six 
wealthy matrons, who, though 
“through old age scarcely able to 
support their own weight,” intended 
the pilgrimage. 

When at last the ship was ready 
to sail, news came which, to the ex- 
pectant pilgrims, was almost a dis- 
abling blow. A ship arriving in 
Venice reported that the Grand 
Turk was besieging the Knights in 
Rhodes and that the eastern seas 
swarmed with his ships. Whether 
to go or stay became the question 
which sowed “troubles, discord, and 
quarrels” among the pilgrims, espe- 
cially as the Venetian Senate refused 
to guarantee the safety of the pil- 
grims themselves, though it did not 
prohibit the voyage, the galley being 
covered by a Turkish safe-conduct. 

It was therefore after a period of 
painful indecision that on Thursday, 
June 7, “just before dinner time, all 
the pilgrims aboard, and the wind 
fair, the three sails were spread to 
the sound of trumpets and horns, 
and we sailed out to the open sea.” 

Felix names the three kinds of 
ships, “which are great, middle- 
sized, and small ones”; refers to the 
reputed invention of the first ship; 
and declares that he will tell only 
about the galley, “an oblong vessel 
which is propelled by sails and oars.” 

A large merchant galley could 
load 250 tons of cargo below deck, 
so that she rode low in the water, 
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and must depend for the greater 
part of her voyage upon her sails. 
She was practically a sailing ship, 
with the added convenience of oars 
for use in entering and leaving port. 

Felix speaks of its narrow design, 
of the three masts, of the iron prow 
“made something like a dragon’s 
head, with open mouth, wherewith 
to strike any ship ‘which it may 
meet.” He was especially impressed 
by the ropes, “many, long, thick, 
and of manifold kinds. It is wonder- 
ful to see the multitude of ropes and 
their joinings and twinings about 
the vessel.” Casola, another writer, 
learned with respect the price of the 
great anchor cable, and doubted 
whether “two Milanese wagons 
with two pairs of oxen to each could 
have carried all the ropes” in the 
galley. 

Starting from the prow, with its 
small forecastle and sail, Felix men- 
tions the rowers’ benches, with the 
wide gangway between, laid upon 
chests of merchandise and running 
from prow to poop. Most of the 
rowers, he says, were slaves of the 
captain, though there were others, 
wretched enough but free, from Al- 
bania, Macedonia, Illyria. They 
lived, ate, slept on the benches, if 
necessary chained there in port lest 
they should escape. “They are all 
big men; but their labours are only 
fit for asses. They are frequently 
forced to let their tunics and shirts 
hang down by their girdles, and 
work with bare backs, that they may 
be reached with whips and scourges. 
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They are so accustomed to their 
misery that they work feebly unless 
someone stands over them and beats 
them like asses and curses them.” 
When not at work they would gam- 
ble with cards or dice, shocking the 
good friar with the incessant foul- 
ness of their language. Some were 
craftsmen, plying such trades as that 
of the tailor or shoemaker; all were 
traders, keeping their merchandise 
under their benches to sell when the 
ship made harbor, or to the pil- 
grims; they sold, says Felix, excel- 
lent wine. 

At the galley’s stern rose the tall, 
three-storied poop, upon which “the 
flag is always hoisted to show which 
way the wind blows.” In a latticed 
chamber in the topmost story was 
the steersman “and he who tells the 
steersman how the compass points, 
and those who watch the stars and 
winds, and point out the way across 
the sea.” Below, on the deck level, 
was the captain’s cabin, and the 
place where “the tables are spread 
for meals.” Below again, when Felix 
made his first pilgrimage, “the noble 
ladies were housed at night,” and 
the captain kept his treasure. 

A little forward of the poop, to- 
ward the starboard side, was the 
captain’s food store. Between this 
and the ship’s side stood the kitchen, 
open to the air, with its “large and 
small caldrons, frying-pans and 
soup-pots—not only of copper, but 
also of earthenware—spits for roast- 
ing, and other kitchen utensils.” 
There were three or four cooks, very 
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hot-tempered men, said Felix, but 
excusably so, considering the re- 
stricted space, the number of pots 
and things to be cooked, the small- 
ness of the fire, and the shouting 
that went on outside as men clam- 
ored to have things made ready; 
“besides that, the labour of cooks is 
always such as moves one to pity.” 
Close and handy to the kitchen were 
the pens for the wretched animals, 
carried for food, but so ill nour- 
ished that by the end of the voyage 
they were little but skin and bone. 


Tue pilgrims’ cabin, “a kind of hall 
supported by strong columns,” was 
reached by four hatchways, and 
with ladders of seven steps, from 
the rowers’ deck. It was spacious but 
unlighted, and here the berth space 
of each pilgrim was chalked out on 
the deck; one and a half feet was 
looked on as a fair allowance. In two 
long lines, at the feet of the pilgrims, 
stood each man’s chest, but in the 
daytime, mattress, pillows, and all 
must be rolled up, roped, and hung 
from a nail above the berth. 

Below the pilgrims’ cabin was the 
sand ballast, and this the pilgrims 
found a convenience, for they ceuld 
lift the planks and bury in the sand 
wine, eggs, or anything that had to 
be kept cool. Quite a different mat- 
ter was the bilge water below, the 
stench of which was a sore trial to 
the pilgrims. But it was only one 
trial in many, for besides this they 
must suffer such inconveniences as 
smoke from the kitchen, rats, mice, 
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fleas, and other vermin, but not 
(providence being merciful in this to 
sailors) scorpions, vipers, toads, poi- 
sonous snakes, nor spiders. 

Comfort was rare on shipboard. 
Meals were a scramble for all except 
those noblemen who had their own 
servants and ate either on deck near 
the mainmast or by lantern light in 
the cabin. The ordinary pilgrim, 
when the four trumpets sounded for 
meals, must “run with the utmost 
haste to the poop,” if he wanted to 
get a place at the three tables laid 
there; if he came late he must be 
content with a place on the rowers’ 
benches “in the sun, rain, or wind.” 
Even those at table were served in a 
hurry; they had malvoisie as an 
apéritif, and with the meal “as much 
Wine as one can drink, sometimes 
good, sometimes thin, but always 
well mixed and baptized with wa- 
ner. 

The food was, of course, cooked 
Italian fashion; at dinner a salad of 
lettuce in oil if there was any green- 
stuff to be had, then mutton and 
some sort of pudding of meal, 
bruised wheat or barley; or else 
panada and cheese. On days of ab- 
stinence, salt fish with oil and vine- 
gar took the place of meat, and there 
was a spongecake and a pudding. 
There was fresh bread only in har- 
bor, or for the few days after; other- 
' wise that biscuit which Felix de- 
scribes as “hard as stone.” 

No sooner had the pilgrims fin- 
ished eating than the trumpets 
sounded again, and they must get 
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up from table so that it could be 
cleared and laid again for the cap- 
tain and the other Venetian noble- 
men on board. Though their fare 
was more frugal than that of the 
pilgrims, they ate from silver, “and 


’ his [the captain’s] drink is tasted as 


is done to princes in our own coun- 
try.” 

Between meals pilgrims often 
found time heavy on their hands. 
“Some go about the galley inquir- 
ing where the best wine is sold, and 
there sit down and spend the whole 
day over their wine. This is usually 
done by Saxons, Flemings, and other 
men of low class. Some play for 
money | it was the Frenchmen who, 
according to Felix, were gambling 
morning, noon, and night]; some 
sing songs, or pass their time with 
lutes, flutes, bagpipes, clavichords, 
zithers and other musical instru- 
ments. Some discuss worldly mat- 
ters, some read books, some pray 
with beads, some sit still and medi- 
tate, some work with their hands, 
some pass almost the whole time 
asleep in their berths. Others run by 
the rigging, others jump, others 
show their strength by lifting heavy 
weights or doing other feats. Others 
accompany all these, looking first 
at one, and then at another. Some 
sit and look at the sea and the land 
which they are passing, and write 
about them.” The description would 
not be unapt for the passengers of 
many a liner today. One occupa- 
tion, however, modern travelers are 
spared, which in Felix’s day “albeit 
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loathsome, is yet very common, 
daily, and necessary—I mean the 
hunting and catching of lice and 
vermin.” 


On deck, even in daytime, and 
whatever his occupation, the pil- 
grim must be on his guard. He must 
not meddle with ropes; he must not 
sit where a block will fall upon him; 
during this very voyage the chief 
officer himself was killed by a falling 
spar. Above all, the landsman must 
not get in the way of the sailors, or, 
be he lord, bishop, or even officiating 
priest, they will throw him down 
and trample on him, so urgent is 
work at sea, to be done, as it were, 
“with lightning speed.” If he sits 
down on the rowers’ benches he is 
likely to be assaulted by these rough 
and desperate fellows. 

His property, as well as his per- 
son, is always in danger. The rowers 
steal whatever they can lay hands 
on, but this is not so surprising as 
the strange habit of thieving which 
attacks even honest men at sea, 
“especially in the matter of trifles, 
such as kerchiefs, belts, shirts. For 
example, while you are writing, if 
you lay down your pen and turn 
your face away, your pen will be 
lost, even though you be among 
men whom you know.” 

And there are other lesser perils. 
The pilgrim must be careful “where 
he sits down, for every place is cov- 
ered with pitch, which becomes soft 
in the heat of the sun.” He must be- 
ware if he leans on the edge of the 
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galley not to let anything of value 
slip from his hand into the sea, or 
he will lose it, as a nobleman talking 
to Felix lost a rosary of precious 
stones and Felix himself his Office 
book. 

If the day is full of discomforts 
and anxieties, the night is worse. 
There is a “tremendous disturbance” 
while all are making their beds, 
with dust flying and tempers rising, 
till in disputes about the boundary 
for each man’s berth, “whole com- 
panies of pilgrims” take part, some- 
times with swords and daggers. 
Even when most have settled down 
to sleep there will be latecomers who 
keep the rest awake by their talk 
and the lights they bring. And when 
all lights were out there were some 
incorrigible talkers who would “be- 
gin to settle the affairs of the world 
with their neighbours,” continuing 
till midnight, and perhaps causing 
a fresh outbreak of noise and quar- 
reling if some outraged companion 
called for silence. 

For a man used to the quiet of 
his own cell, rest was almost impos- 
sible. When all others slept, Felix 
would be kept awake by the snoring 
of his fellows, the stamping of the 
penned beasts, and the trampling of 
the sailors on the deck above. The 
narrow bed, the hard pillow, the 
close proximity of his neighbors, the 
foul and hot air, the vermin, would 
drive him at last on deck, braving 
even the danger of being taken for a 
thief, to sit, “upon the woodwork at 
the sides of the galley, letting his feet 
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hang down towards the 
sea, and holding on by 
the shrouds.” 

There, though wak- 
ing, the pilgrim found 
some good moments, at 
least in fair weather, for 
“the ship runs along 
quietly, without falter- 
ing, and all is still, save 


compass and he who 
holds the handle of the 
rudder, for these by way 
of returning thanks con- 
tinually greet the breeze, 
praise God, the Blessed 


only he who watches the i SJ 

















Virgin and the saints, 





one answering the other, 

and are never silent as long as the 
wind is fair.” Their chant reminded 
the friar of the cry of the night 
watchman at home, “which cry hin- 
ders no one from sleeping, but sends 
many restless folk to sleep.” 


Bur the freedom from anxiety nec- 
essary for the enjoyment of such 
rare moments cannot have been pos- 
sible for the pilgrims who sailed 
from Venice at Ascensiontide in 
1480, bound for Corfu, where they 
should find the Venetian Captain of 
the Sea and ask his permission to 
proceed on their pilgrimage. At 
Parenzo, their first port of call, they 
heard “horrible tales about the 
Turks.” At Zara they dared not 
touch, for they heard there was 
plague there. Lesina (Hvar) they 
passed by in order to take advan- 





tage of a good wind, which changed 
presently and brought them to an 
uninhabited harbor on the Croatian 
coast; going ashore they found upon 
the beach “a corpse cast up by the 
sea, putrid and rotten”; a sign, so 
the sailors once declared, of ap- 
proaching disaster. Yet when, three 
days later, and after many unsuc- 
cessful attempts, a fair wind took 
them from that inhospitable coast 
they learned from a passing Vene- 
tian war galley that the contrary 
winds that had beaten them back 
into port had saved them from fall- 
ing in with the Turkish fleet, even 
then on its way to sack Otranto. 
The fear of the Turk was every- 
where. At Curzola (Korcula) and 
Ragusa (Dubrovnik) they found 
that folk had either fled from, or 
hastily fortified, their towns. On the 
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hills at night they saw the alarm 
beacons lit, and as they sailed along 
the wooded Albanian coast they 
might remember the strong places 
which Venice had held there, now 
in Turkish hands. They would re- 
call the days when timber from 
those forests was used to build Vene- 
tian galleys, but now sérved for the 
ships of the infidel. When they came 
to Corfu the Captain of the Sea 
called them fools for their pains, ad- 
vised them to turn back, and threat- 
ened that if they persisted they must 
make shift for themselves, for he 
would not allow a galley of St. 
Mark’s to go into such dangers as 
those which lay ahead. 

Small shame to the pilgrims had 
they yielded to such pressure. Many 
did yield, among whom were two 
of the greatest of the German nobles 
and the two French bishops. The 
rest, foolhardy or courageous but 
certainly obstinate, after a week of 
wrangling, ignored both advice and 
prohibition. They had come, they 
told the captain, “from France, 
Spain, England, Scotland, Flanders, 
Germany, and other regions and 
countries at great cost and outlay, 
determined to accomplish their pil- 
grimage or die, according as it was 
the will of God.” They then made 
ready to leave, and defiantly carried 
into the galley all that they had 
brought, but once on board, being 
solemnized by their peril, they took 
an oath not to gamble, swear, nor 
quarrel any more, but to have lit- 
anies sung by the clerks on board. 
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Next morning the trumpets were 
blown, the moorings cast off, and 
“with joy and singing” they left the 
harbor, where the other pilgrims 
laughed at them from the quay. 
Those turning back were doubtless 
embittered by the fact that of each 
man’s 55 ducats Contarini had re- 
paid only 10. 

At Crete even the Turkish mer- 
chants charitably advised them not 
to put to sea. They persisted, passed 
the dangerous proximity of Rhodes 
on a favorable gale, touched at Cy- 
prus, and so on the third day out 
of Larnaca got their first sight of 
the Holy Land and came safe to 
Jaffa. 

They had dared and suffered 
much but, as it proved, to little pur- 
pose. At Ramle, Agostino Contarini 
was seized and kept in prison for 
four days. He took care to subtract 
this from the pilgrims’ time in Jeru- 
salem, so that “we did not spend,” 
says Felix, “more than nine days in 
the Holy Land, and in that time we 
rushed round the usual Holy Places 
in the utmost haste, making our pil- 
grimages both by day and night, and 
hardly given any time to rest. When 
we had hurriedly visited the Holy 
Places we were led out of the Holy 
City, by the same road by which 
we had come, down to the sea where 
our galley waited.” 


Tuar was all, after six weeks at sea 
and many perils. Felix’s pilgrimage 
would have been a miserable failure 
but for one thing. When at Jerusa- 
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lem the friar “firmly determined | 


that I would return again.” It was 
this resolve which prevented him 
at once undertaking the journey to 
Mount Sinai in company with two 
English pilgrims who were setting 
out thither. It was also, I think, this 
resolve which restored Felix to him- 
self, so that on the journey home he 
was able to observe, to savor experi- 
ence, and to laugh. 

He had in any case sufficiently re- 
covered himself to be equal to 
snubbing an ecclesiastical superior, 
though certainly the occasion was 
just and the provocation extreme. 
The pilgrims, sick and weary for 
home, were held up for three days 
in the open roadstead of Lanarca; 
they were told that the galley must 
wait for two bishops of Cyprus who 
were to be passengers. When these 
arrived, with a great cavalcade and 
much gear, the pilgrims, crowded 
enough already, found themselves 
worse off than ever. And what made 
their discomforts harder to bear, 
they could not like their new com- 
panions. One of the two dignitaries 
Felix passes over in silence, but upon 
the other his eye was fixed with 
disapproval and growing indigna- 
tion. For the bishop of Paphos, 
though a friar of Felix’s own Or- 
der, was “a young man, beardless 
and lady-faced, and behaving like 
any woman, too.” He wore a friar’s 
gown, but it was of costly cloth, and 
colored, “with a tail at the back like 
a woman”; his fingers were covered 
with jeweled rings; around his neck 
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was a golden chain. Besides all this, 
his manners were bad; he squabbled 
constantly with his servants and 
looked down on everyone, especially 
the pilgrims, whom he would not 
allow to sit down with him, 

One day “a certain priest, chap- 
lain to one of the pilgrim knights,” 
—the anonymity is not so consistent- 
ly kept but that we may not recog- 
nize Felix himself—asked the young 
man “to move up a little from where 
he sat.” The bishop’s only answer 
was a disdainful look. The priest, 
calling to mind how dearly he had 
paid for his berth and passage, deter- 
mined to resist encroachment, and 
for a minute priest and bishop 
leaned heavily and angrily against 
each other in silence. 

Then said the bishop, “ ‘ How, you 
ass, can you dare to contend with 
me? Don’t you know who I am?’” 

“TI,” replied Felix, “‘am not an 
ass but a priest. It would be wrong 
for me to scorn a priest or despise a 
bishop, but I know a proud monk 
and an irregular friar when I see 
one, and I will contend against such 
with all my might.’” 

This brought in “the priest’s 
knight” and other young knights 
with him, all shouting and swear- 
ing, so that the bishop, choosing the 
wisest course, fled to the captain’s 
cabin, and came no more among 
the pilgrims. 

Felix certainly needed all his cour- 
age for the voyage that was before 
him. Worn out by their labors, by 
the heat, by having to sleep out-of- 
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doors, by lack of wine and of good 
bread, by the hurry of their tour, the 
pilgrims returned to the galley in 
such a state that it “became like a 
hospital full of wretched invalids,” 
and it was the old women who, of 
tougher fiber than any man, nursed 
those who had scorned their com- 
pany. 

Worse suffering was to come. 
Contrary winds kept them at sea 
even when, knowing that the Turk 
had given up the siege of Rhodes, 
they tried to make that port. Water 
ran short; the sailors now could sell 
any that was not foul, “albeit it was 
lukewarm, whitish, and discol- 


oured,” at a higher price than wine. 
Soon “even putrid, stinking water 
was precious and the captain and 


all the pilots were scared that we 
should run out even of that.” No 
water at all could be spared for the 
beasts; and Felix watched them with 
pity as they licked the dew from the 
ship’ s timbers. 

“During those days of dilheings 
says he, “I often wondered how any 
man living on earth can be so pam- 
pered as to worry almost the whole 
year about the Lent fast, and the 
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bread and water of Good Friday.” 
Now he found himself longing for 
that “white bread, fresh and good, 
and for the water, clear, cold, sweet 
and clean. Often I suffered so from 
thirst, and so greatly desired cold 
water, that I thought, when I get 
back to Ulm I will climb up at once 
to Blauburen and there sit down 
beside the lake which wells out from 
the depths until I have slaked my 
thirst.” At last, however, they made 
the coast of the island, the sailors 
rowed ashore for water, the pilgrims 
drank, and at once, “like parched 
plants,” revived. 

They were held up in Crete by 
damage to the rudder. But Felix 
did not object to the delay. For one 
thing there was plenty for the pil- 
grims to watch. They might hang 
over the side and see the man who 
was to mend the rudder strip to his 
breeches and sink down into the 
water with hammer, nails, and pin- 
cers, to come up again, long after, 
with the work marvelously com- 
pleted below the surface. 


Tar same Cretan wine was re- 
sponsible for a number of laughable 
accidents which Felix recorded, be- 
cause “as I promised, I often mixed 
fun and amusement with serious 
matters.” So, when the evening 
trumpet blew to recall the pilgrims 
to the ship, those already on board 
might be diverted by the sight of 
their fellows lined up on the quay, 
too drunk to risk the steps down 
to the boats. Once Felix enjoyed the 











































_ third it was dragged away. 
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spectacle of a drunken servingman 
who pitched headlong from the 
steps into the harbor; he had been 
carrying on his back his master’s 
gear, and though he himself was 
soon fished out by the boatmen, “the 
loaves of bread and all that he was 
carrying floated over him, and were 
all utterly ruined.” 

Even ecclesiastics, losing their dig- 
nity; provided entertainment for the 
rest of the company. A Dalmatian 
priest with whom Felix had become 
friendly, returning to the galley late 
and “lit up,” lingered on deck till 
it was almost dark; then, deciding 
to go below, he made for the nearest 
hatchway, and, forgetting that the 
ladder was always removed at sun- 
set, stepped down. At the crash of 
his fall “the whole galley shook, for 
he was a big man and fat,” and fot 
a moment the rest of the pilgrims, 
lying in their beds below, talking, 
were silent in horror, till they heard 
his voice, angry and stammering, 
but not that of one seriously injured. 

“*There!’” said he, “‘I had the 
ladder under my feet and I went 
down three steps, and some one 
dragged it from under my feet and I 
fell down.’” He was told, “ “The lad- 
der was taken away an hour ago,’” 
but he persisted. ““That’s not true, 
for I had gone down three steps 
already, and when I stood on the 
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At that the others began to laugh, 
and Felix loudest of all, for joy, he 
explains, that his friend had taken 
no harm in so great a fall. But by 
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next morning all was forgotten, so 
potent is the wine of Crete. 

After the pleasant days in Crete 
the pilgrims had yet another trial 
to face. Beyond Corfu they ran into 
a terrible storm, with wind and rain, 
lightning and thunder. Yet even 
here it is possible to discern in Felix 
that priceless gift, the enjoyment of 
mere experience. 

“The rain fell in such torrents as 
though entire rainclouds had burst 
and fallen upon us. Violent squalls 
kept striking the galley, covering it 
with water, and beating upon the 
sides of it as hard as though great 
stones from. some high mountains 
were sent flying along the planks. I 
have often wondered when at sea in 
storms how it can be that water, be- 
ing as it is a thin, soft, and weak 
body, can strike such hard blows, for 
it makes a noise when it runs against 
the ship as though millstones were 
being flung against her. I have had 
great pleasure in standing on the 
upper deck during a storm, and 
watching the marvellous succession 
of gusts of wind and the frightful 
rush of the waters.” But this storm 
drove them fast upon their course 
toward home. 

The storm proved to be the last of 
their ill fortune. After five days at 
Parenzo, on Friday, Oct. 21, “we 
reached the city of Venice and broke 
up our company, every man going 
to his own home,” though Felix, ill 
and exhausted, spent a fortnight in 
bed at Venice and did not reach 
Ulm till Nov. 16. 
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Tue Catuotic Dicest, 
41 Eighth Street, 

St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 
Reverend Sir: 


The back cover of your December issue reproduced the 
letter I sent you about the advantages to Protestant clergy- 
men of being acquainted with the Catholic press. I thought 
you might like to know that even yesterday I received some 
material forwarded to me by a new friend from South 
Bend, Ind. 1 have been very agreeably surprised at the 
friendly reception to my letter from all parts of America, 
Canada, Mexico, from London and Dublin. About 30 
letters and 50 to 75 periodicals, newspapers, and books have 
been sent me. 


Though the quantity of Catholic news was so great that 
I could not possibly read it all, I did devote much 
time to analyzing it. I was pleased at the fair way in which 
Protestant items were reported. I learned that collectively 
the various Catholic publications pursued a policy of stress- 
ing the worth of Catholicism rather than the condemnation 
of other groups. There was even much restraint toward 
those bigoted Protestants who organized Protestants and 
Other Americans United for the Separation of Church and 
State. | realize how difficult it would be to report facts 
objectively when Bishop Oxnam had the floor at a public 
meeting. Yet your papers presented the discussions of his 
activities honestly. 


I am satisfied that the results of your publication of my 
comment have been good. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rice Larpner, A.B., LL.B., B.D. 





